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CURBING MILITARISM IN MEXICO 
By EDWIN LIEUWEN* 


— no country in Latin America has suffered longer 
and more deeply from the curse of predatory militarism 
than Mexico. More than a thousand armed uprisings plagued 
this unfortunate republic in her initial century of nationhood. 
Here were compounded nearly all the evils and vices asso- 
ciated with undisciplined, irresponsible armed bodies of men 
on the loose. The word “army” in the popular mind more 
often than not was equated with criminality, delinquency, 
ignorance, robbery, violence, and corruption. 

The sword and the rifle were the weapons of politics as 
opportunistic officers ruptured the Constitution and the law 
with impunity and provoked civil wars. The political turmoil 
engendered economic chaos—rampant peculation of public 
funds, disequilibrium in the national budget, bankruptcy for 
the state, and the loss of public credit abroad. The vigor of 
the private sector of the economy, especially small industry 
and incipient commerce, was sapped by burdensome taxes 
and duties, confiscations, monetary mismanagement and the 
loss of public confidence. Thus the parasitic military caste 
made appreciably more harsh the already deep social miseries 
of the Mexican people. 

Mexico has been able to rid itself of the shackles of mili- 
tarism. No Latin American army was more political until a 
quarter century ago. Today the armed forces are virtually 
apolitical. Mexico has thus moved from one extreme to the 
other. 


* Chairman, Department of History, University of New Mexico. 
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Although militarism was not actually born until after 
Mexico achieved independence, the seeds were sown and the 
gestation period was well advanced by the end of the colonia! 
era. The Spanish monarchs had long fostered the growth of 
a military caste by generally restricting commissions to men 
of social position and by endowing the officers’ corps with 
special legal privileges. Clever and ambitious young men of 
limited material means utilized the career of arms as an 
opportunity for self enrichment.' Officership was not a pro- 
fession, it was a privilege. A late Eighteenth Century ob- 
server noted: 


. . . the king had more officers than privates . . . [and] that 
most of the former purchased their place to mock justice, to 
escape paying debts, to indulge in gaming and live a life of 
libertinage under the protection of the epaulettes. . . .2 


In such an army standards of military honor could mean 
little, so it was an easy matter for the leaders of the inde- 
pendence movement to get a large fraction of the officer corps 
to betray their sworn allegiance to the king in exchange for 
quick promotions and new opportunities for graft. Many 
young captains in the Spanish army were advanced to the 
rank of general in the Mexican army as a reward for per- 
suading a large number of privates to desert with them.* 
Thus did the revolutionists succeed on May 18, 1821. 

However, with the dissolution of royal authority, the 
breakdown of discipline in the armed forces was accelerated. 
Three months after independence was declared, an audacious 
young officer led a march on the constituent Congress and 
set himself up as Emperor Augustin I. Thus there began the 
tragic pattern of undisciplined, irresponsible, opportunistic 
and ambitious army officers competing amongst each other 
for short-cuts to wealth, power, and influence. 

1. Lucas Alaman, Historia de méjico (Mexico City, 5 vols, 1849-1852), IV: 445-448. 

2. Hipolitc Villaroel, Mezico por dentro y fuero bajo el gobierno de los virreyes, o 
sea enfermedades politicas (Mexico City, 1831), p. 170. 

8. Alaman, op cit., V ; Ernest Gruening, Mezico and its Her tage (New York, 1928), 
DP. 289-291. Lyle N. McAlister has concluded that the “privileges granted the army of 
New Spain were probably the most important factor in the creation of the praetorian 


tradition.” See his ““Fuero Militar” in New Spain (Univ. of Florida Press, Gainesville, 
1957), pp. 14-15. 
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For nearly sixty years the political processes were domi- 
nated by military violence. Hundreds of barracks uprisings 
and rebellions, led by army officers and backed by the political 
out-groups, occurred. Incumbent regimes were toppled by 
military force at an average of better than once per year.‘ 
Predatory militarism was rampant. In 1821, there were 
nearly five thousand officers for the eight thousand enlisted 
men stationed in the capital. In 1823, when the total govern- 
ment revenues were five million dollars, the armed forces 
budget was nine million. During Mexico’s first quarter cen- 
tury of independence, the military budget exceeded govern- 
ment revenues two out of every three years.® 

The armed forces were completely beyond civilian control. 
Their legal privileges and exemptions of the colonial era con- 
tinued in force. On threat of rebellion, they demanded and got 
the lion’s share of the budget. The philosophy that predomi- 
nated among the ambitious is described by Gruening as 
follows: 


. . « good faith, merit, constancy and hard work were not only 
unappreciated but detrimental to an ambitious young man. 
Chicanery brought richer rewards. A lieutenant who partici- 
pated in half a dozen cuartelazos [barrack uprisings] almost 
certainly emerged a general. A successful levantamiento [up- 
rising] erased a previous defalcation. The risks were not great 
—except for a few hours—and far preferable to years of pa- 
tient drudgery. Thus was the atmosphere of public life vitiated. 
Honorable men had no chance in it, for the successful tricksters 
wanted men of like stamp to further their common base ends. 
Even civilians were given high army commissions, So the officer 
caste grew, exempt from and above the civil law, an arrogant 
coterie of debauchées, reveling by night and conspiring by day.® 


The most notorious of these predatory military adven- 
turers was General Lépez de Santa Anna. For over a quarter 
of a century, he capriciously made and unmade governments. 
In fact, the political narrative of Mexico up to 1855 can 
practically be written as the history of General Santa Anna’s 
revolutions. 


4. Frank Tannenbaum, Peace by Revolution (New York, 1933), pp. 75-76, 92-93. 

5. Alaman, op. cit., V: 499; Francisco Bulnes, Las grandes mentiras de nuestra 
historia (Mexico City, 1904), pp. 210-211. 

6. Op. cit., p. 26. 
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In the 1850’s and 1860’s, a group of civilians led by Benito 
Juarez began to make some progress in curbing militarism 
and subordinating the military to civil authority. After a 
generation of conflict over this issue, a military man, General 
Porfirio Diaz, finally established control over the army and 
achieved political stability. Frank Tannenbaum explains he 
did this “by replacing instability and disorganized violence 
with tyranny and organized violence.”* 

Pacifying and disciplining the hitherto untractable offi- 
cer corps took patience, astuteness, and application of a lib- 
eral variety of Machiavellian techniques. Those rivals too 
dangerous to crush immediately, Diaz quieted by providing 
them with unlimited opportunities for graft and plunder. 
Those he was prepared to tackle, he deliberately offended, 
then crushed and exiled them. Gradually, but steadily, he 
ousted one quarter of the army’s one hundred generals and 
dismissed some four hundred officers of lower rank. He at- 
tempted to purchase the loyalty of the remainder by granting 
them generous salaries and expense accounts and providing 
them with opportunities for self-enrichment. To further in- 
sure their fidelity, he established a system of shifting com- 
mands in the nation’s eleven newly organized military zones. 
To prevent any officer from gaining the personal allegiance 
of a large body of enlisted men, he extended this periodic 
change of officer duty down to the regimental level. Potential 
rivals were “promoted” to governorships or cashiered on 
charges of corruption. By 1892, after a dozen years of effort, 
the army was finally under Diaz’s firm control.® 

That Diaz was able to accomplish the miracle of disci- 
plining the Mexican army was certainly a tribute to his 
courage, astuteness and administrative talents, but it was 
largely the great influx of foreign capital in the late nine- 
teenth century which came ir partly as a result of Diaz’s 
initial pacification that enabled the dictator to provide his 
would-be rivals with the material benefits so essential to 
keeping subdued their latent aspirations for political power. 


7. Frank Tannenbaum, Mezico; the Struggle for Peace and Bread (New York, 
1950) pp. 81-82. 

8. Carleton Beals, Porfirio Diaz (Philadelphia, 1932), pp. 223-255, 287, 289; Hubert 
Herring, A History of Latin America (New York, 1955), p. 342. 
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In addition, the rapid development of modern communica- 
tions made it far easier to stamp out incipient rebellions. 
Also, much of the material gain of the officer corps was at 
the expense of the enlisted men. The latter were a miserable 
lot of conscripts, virtually imprisoned in the barracks, poorly 
fed, ill-housed, and subjected to cruel punishment and crude 
exploitation. Thus, the problem of disciplining the officer 
corps aside, Diaz really brought about no intrinsic change in 
Mexico’s armed forces.? They were adequate, along with the 
rurales (mounted constabulary) for performing police func- 
tions and quelling isolated disturbances, but when the popular 
revolution broke out in 1910, the vaunted capabilities of the 
Diaz army and the asserted loyalty of its officer corps proved 
to be fictitious. The army in reality proved to be but a fragile 
shell. 

On the eve of the 1910 revolution when the total popula- 
tion was about fourteen million, the Mexican army consisted 
of some four thousand officers, twenty thousand enlisted men, 
and four thousand rural mounted police. The army was or- 
ganized on a definite caste system. It was generally officered 
by upper and upper-middle group white officers, most of 
whom were graduates of the Chapitltepec military school, 
which turned out about sixty cadets annually. Contemporary 
observers were impressed with the quality of the school and 
character of its cadets. However, it ought to be noted that 
although there was some incidental French influence and 
German equipment in the army, Mexico did not employ a 
foreign military mission and rarely sent her officers abroad 
to study. Consequently she was backward in modern military 
techniques and equipment. The ranks were predominantly 
filled with primitive Indian stock generally brought in by 
forced conscription, and they included a goodly number of 
miserable vagabonds, beggars and criminals. The small navy 
was weak and insignificant.’° Ostensibly, the mission of the 
armed forces was to repel foreign invaders ; its actual mission 
© Grecsing, op. cit., pp. 301-302; Herring, op. cit., p. 342. 

10. Chas. M. Jerram, Armies of the World (London, 1899), pp. 206-207, 299 ; Thomas 
A. Janvier, “The Mexican Army,” in The Armies of Today (New York, 1893), pp. 


366-396; Percy A. Martin, Mezico in the Twentieth Century (Lonidon, 2 vols, 1907), 
Il: 42-43. 
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was to crush all internal opposition to Diaz and perpetuate 
the dictator in power. It really lacked the capabilities for 
doing either. 

The storm that broke in 1910 was not just another local 
rebellion or barracks revolt, but rather a fundamental social 
revolution with broad popular participation. Ultimately it 
was to bring about sweeping social and economic change, as 
well as political change. All the same, Mexico was to return 
once more to the chaotic pre-Diaz military conditions. Again 
irresponsible militarism was to hold sway over politics and 
to prey upon the nation’s economy and society. 

The 1910 electoral dispute was the spark that set aflame 
the latent popular antagonism to the Diaz regime. Generally 
under the leadership of middle group citizens who gathered 
small bands of followers about them, uprisings began to occur 
spontaneously in scattered areas, and the movement began 
to snowball. When the weakness of the regular army became 
apparent, an increasing number of officers deserted the re- 
gime and joined the revolutionary forces. They were im- 
pressed both by the power of the revolutionary forces and the 
pressure of public opinion. Their object obviously was to 
emerge on the winning side.‘ With the help of the regulars, 
the Diaz regime was thus overthrown and Francisco Madero 
assumed the presidency. Almost immediately, however, he 
was plagued by the problem of the army. Only the regulars 
loyal to Diaz had been crushed, but most of the army had 
joined in ousting Diaz and now claimed their rewards. How- 
ever, they were challenged by revolutionary citizen-generals 
who were demanding to be made generals in the regular 
army.’ Madero made the mistake of siding with the regulars 
and disbanding the revolutionary army. His reward was as- 
sassination at the hands of former Diaz henchmen, and Gen- 
eral Victoriano Huerta thereupon attempted to reimpose a 
Diaz-type regime. 

This action not only outraged and stirred to action the 
former revolutionary generals but stimulated the rise of new 


11. Gruening, op. cit., p. 302; Tannenbaum, Mezico; the Struggle for Peace and 
Bread, pp. 62-63. 

12. Charles Cumberland, Mezican Revolution; Genesie under Madero (Austin, 1952), 
PP. 159-160; Silva Herzog, op. cit., pp. 28-29. 
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leaders as well. And thus the Constitutionalist army was 
formed in March of 1913. In this force one found almost no 
regulars, but rather civilian leaders like Alvaro Obregén who 
displayed a natural talent for soldiering, and skilled military 
adventurers like Pancho Villa. A former state governor, 
Venustiano Carranza, assumed command of the movement. 
The revolutionary force drove down from the North, virtu- 
ally annihilated the regulars and took command of the 
capital. 

But the citizen-generals were no more immune to political 
rivalry and ambition than their old class-conscious predeces- 
sors. Almost immediately, the victors were squabbling over 
the spoils. Militarism returned to Mexico with vengeance as 
Pancho Villa, whose private army was even larger than the 
entire regular army had been under Diaz, challenged Carran- 
za’s authority. Only by making use of apolitical, professional 
regular officers, and by enlisting the support of popular labor 
and agrarian forces through promises of real social reform, 
was Carranza able to crush Villa in March of 1915. 

Though Carranza was now the dominant force, he by no 
means had absolute control. The nation was armed to the 
teeth and equipped with a superabundance of improvised 
generals. The regular army had disappeared, but there was 
no real national army to take its place. Instead there were a 
whole series of separate revolutionary armies, each claiming 
a large degree of autonomous power. 

Carranza had tried desperately to establish firm central- 
ized control of the army but was finally forced to sanction a 
certain measure of regional autonomy. Then too, he was 
overly tolerant of the excesses committed by a large, irre- 
sponsible group of “loyal” young officers in the capital. This, 
along with Carranza’s attempt to dictate his successor, 
turned Generals Obregén, Calles and the bulk of the army 
against him. He was driven from office and murdered by one 
of his closest military colleagues.* 

1920 is a key year in the evolution of Mexico’s armed 
forces. It marks the last successful military coup in Mexico’s 


13. Gruening, op. cit., p. 311-315; Tannenbaum, Mezico; the Struggle for Peace and 
Bread, pp. 62-63. 
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history. The militarism of the revolutionary period had 
reached its high point, and ever since it has steadily declined. 
The Mexican army, one of the most political and unprofes- : 
sional in all Latin America in 1920, evolved gradually into 
one of the most apolitical and professional by the year 1940. 
Credit for this reform must go mainly to four strong revolu- 
tionary generals (Obregén, Calles, Amaro, and Cardenas) 
who together spent an entire generation accomplishing this 
extremely difficult task. 

What was the army like in 1920? After ten years of revo- 
lutionary turbulence the curse of militarism upon the Mexi- 
can political scene was worse than ever. Carranza had been 
unable to bridle the generals. Around 80,000 men, or more 
than double the number of 1910, were under arms. The army 
still consisted of poorly organized and badly disciplined, 
semi-autonomous revolutionary bands and was notoriously 
overstaffed. The ranks were filled by a motley volunteer as- 
sortment of adventurers, vagabonds, bandits, and loyal per- 
sonal followers of various revolutionary leaders. There were 
no regulation uniforms, arms, training, or tactics. The size 
of the army rose and fell in response to political ambitions 
of the revolutionary leaders. 

The officer corps, a most unprofessional body, was headed 
by the scandalously young, bellicose generals of the revolu- 
tion. Though there were some Diaz trained professionals 
scattered through the various units, they wielded relatively 
little influence in comparison to the victorious political offi- 
cers of the revolution. The latter, of course, were completely 
without professional training and were ignorant of modern 
military science and orthodox techniques of training, tactics, 
organization and discipline.** 

The main tasks facing the central government were some- 
how to curb the regional caudillos, to cut down on the heavy 
annual military expenditures, to reorganize the army, to be- 
gin building it into a truly national institution. To inaugurate 
this difficult program there was probably no better man than 
General Obregén, one of the best of the revolutionary gen- 


14. Vicente Blasco Ibafiez, El militarismo mejicano (Valencia, 1920), pp. 177-192; 
Virginia Prewitt, “‘The Mexican Army,” in Foreign Affairs, Apr. 1941, pp. 609-612. 
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erals and the man who succeeded Carranza as president. His 
heroic role in the revolution had gained him a broad popular 
following and great prestige in the army. He alone com- 
manded sufficient respect combined with the necessary force 
of character to have a chance of tethering the young mustang 
generals of the revolution. He somehow had to convince them 
that the army was no longer a revolutionary instrument, and 
that henceforth their careers depended upon their loyalty 
and service to the incumbent government.*® 

Obregén moved cautiously but deliberately to establish 
control at the center. His first major move was to incorporate 
all the revolutionary generals into the regular army and put 
them on the federal payroll. However, these attempts to ex- 
tend his authority provoked resistance among a number of 
generals who believed their real interest lay in a continuance 
of semi-autonomy and unbridled militarism. The Obregén 
government was very nearly toppled by the de la Huerta-led 
generals’ conspiracy of 1923."* However, Obregén promptly 
followed up his narrow victory by a thorough purge of all 
suspects. Many officers were shot, others were sent into exile, 
and a number of the vacancies were filled by young profes- 
sionals coming out of the newly organized officer training 
school. For Obreg6én, in addition to curbing militarism, had 
energetically promoted professionalism. Already under Car- 
ranza, in 1917, he had set up a general staff school, in which 
officers of the revolution received technical training from 
Diaz regime officers. And when he became President in 1920, 
he reopened the old Colegio Militar at Chapultepec for new 
young officers. A three-year curriculum was established of- 
fering specialization for infantry, cavalry, or artillery offi- 
cers.17 In addition he began dispatching promising young 
officers to Spain, France, Germany, and the United States to 
study modern military methods and techniques. He also suc- 
ceeded in easing the military burden on the federal budget 


15. Tannenbaum, Mezico; the Struggle for Peace and Bread, p. 63; Gruening, op. 
cit., pp. 319-322; Prewitt, loc. cit., p. 612. 


16. Gruening, op. cit., pp. 319-322; Tannenbaum, Mezico; the Struggle for Peace 
and Bread, p. 63. 


17. Prewitt, loc. cit., p. 613; Fritz Epstein, Foreign Military Missions in Latin 
America (Manuscript in Library of Congress, Washington, 1944), p. 206. 
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by reducing the size of the army and curbing graft and cor- 
ruption. Expenditures for the armed forces were reduced 
from 142 million pesos in 1921 to 117 million in 1924. Obregén 
had thus made progress in resolving the army problem, but 
militarism was to remain a major problem for his successors, 
for in the course of crushing the Huerta revolt, he found it 
expedient to promote twenty-three generals and create fifty- 
four new ones in order to insure their loyalty.'* 

General Calles’ views on the army problem, though sim- 
ilar to Obregén’s, were somewhat more advanced than those 
of his predecessor. Obregén had operated on his backlog of 
personal prestige capital, but Calles, who was far less of a 
personal hero among the revolutionary officers, initially 
sought to de-emphasize personalismo and instill in the army 
a sense of professional, apolitical patriotism. This, he cor- 
rectly believed, was the only real cure for the disease of 
militarism. The man he selected as his Secretary of War to 
transform Mexico’s still semi-feudal army into a truly na- 
tional body was Joaquin Amaro, a young Indian general of 
the revolution whose pro-professional and anti-militaristic 
zeal was unmatched. 

For six years, War Minister Amaro was given a free 
hand to straighten out the army, and he did a truly remark- 
able job.2® Wisely avoiding a direct challenge to old revolu- 
tionary generals he was ultimately determined to break, he 
began his reforms in the ranks by inaugurating a govern- 
ment-sponsored program to improve recruiting standards, 
living conditions, and military equipment. He also launched 
an educational and recreational program. He hoped this 
would pay off in patriotism and loyalty to the central govern- 
ment rather than to the regional caudillos. One method used 
by Amaro was to disband the most unreliable armed groups 
as well as the least desirable individuals within groups. In 
this manner he was also able to achieve his aim of curbing 
military expenditures. By 1930, he had reduced the size of 
the army from about 75,000 to 50,000, and military expendi- 


18. Gruening, op. cit., pp. 322-328. 


19. Carleton Beals, ““The Indian who Sways Mexico’s Destiny,” in New York Times, 
Dec. 7, 1930, V :8. 
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tures from 107 million pesos to 70 million. He also put the 
army to work by employing the troops on road building and 
other public works projects.”° 

Of course, to discipline and organize the armed peasants 
so that they would be a dependable military asset in times of 
internal crises, the cooperation of the officer corps was neces- 
sary. Again General Amaro avoided a direct onslaught on 
the revolutionary generals; instead he bored in from the bot- 
tom. He stepped-up the training of young officers abroad and 
sent missions to France, Spain, Italy and the United States 
to study foreign military organization and methods. 

These officers, upon returning to Mexico, became Amaro’s 
advisors, and they assisted him in the job of building up a 
more efficient general staff organization. The first step to- 
ward this end was taken in 1926 with the creation of a Com- 
mission of Military Studies, the final one in 1932 with the 
organization of a War College, under French professional 
influence, to train the superior senior officers for general staff 
duty.2 Meanwhile, the newly organized Colegio Militar was 
being rapidly improved as the officer trainees began returning 
from abroad to provide modern technical instruction to the 
cadets. The latter, upon receiving their commission, would 
be deliberately assigned to regiments of doubtful loyalty, the 
obvious object being to impose this loyal government officer 
between the revolutionary general and his private army.”” 

Once all these reforms were well advanced by Amaro, 
General Calles was ready to challenge the generals. He de- 
liberately provoked them by launching a policy of shifting 
commands. This was the crucial step in breaking the force of 
personalismo and militarism amongst the revolutionary gen- 
erals. There was resistance to this policy, as Calles and Amaro 
expected, but they were ready for it. The first conspiracy 
came in 1927 and the regime promptly crushed it and dis- 
~~ 20. Ibid. ; Prewitt, loc. cit., p. 618; Gruening, op. cit., p. 322; Mexico. Ministerio de 
Guerra y Marina, Memoria, 1930/31 (p. 10), 1931/32 (p. 10). 

21. Epstein, MS cited, p. 206; Mexico. Min. de Guerra y Marina, Memoria, 1930/31, 
pp. 9-10; Mexico. Min. de Guerra y Marinu, Dirreccion General de Educacion Militar, 
Lose estudios de la la superior de guerra (Mexico City, 1934), pp. 24-25, 65, 73-175. 

22. Tannenbaum, Mexico; The Struggle for Peace and Bread, p. 91; Beals, “The 


Indian who Sways Mexico's Destiny,”’ loc. cit., p. 8; Virginia Prewitt, Reportage on 
Mezico (New York, 1941), p. 75. 
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missed all the conspiring generals. Another revolt came in 
1929, the so-called Escobar rebellion, and the result was the 
same. Thousands of loyal peasant troops came quickly to the 
government’s assistance.* 

The success of the Obregén-Calles reforms is revealed by 
the declining magnitude of officer defection. In the 1923 out- 
break, nearly half supported the rebels, but in 1927 less than 
a quarter did, and when the final major attempt occurred in 
1938, the rebelling caudillo received practically no outside 
support. Calles thus had broken the power of the regional 
caudillos. The most dangerous hurdle in bringing about a 
genuine military reform had now been completed. To his suc- 
cessor, General Lazaro Cardenas, would go the task of com- 
pleting the job. There was still much to be done, but the key 
obstacle had been overcome. The day of the military chieftain, 
the regional caudillo, had passed. 

Atter Calles crushed the Escobar rebellion, he rapidly 
consolidated his dictatorship, arranged for a figurehead to 
succeed him, and he remained the real power behind the 
scenes until 1934. Since General Cardenas was also hand- 
picked by Calles, most people expected the Callista dictator- 
ship to continue. But the new president, also a general of the 
revolution, soon asserted and won his independence. Essen- 
tially the source of the trouble was that Cardenas insisted on 
deepening the revolution by sweeping land, labor, and social 
reforms, whereas Calles saw the government’s task as simply 
that of pacifying the country and consolidating the completed 
revolution. 

The break between the two revolutionary generals came 
in June 1935, when Cardenas openly refused to accept Calles’ 
suggestions on economic and political policies. The outcome 
depended primarily on the army. Calles still had the support 
of most of the active revolutionary generals, but Cardenas 
had the backing of a few of the more influential generals, 
plus that of most of the young elements in the army—both 
officers and men. In addition he had much the broader popu- 
lar backing. The tension continued to mount in the latter half 


23. Prewitt, “The Mexican Army,” loc. cit., p. 13; Beals, “The Indian who Sways 
Mexico’s Destiny,” loc. cit., p. 8. 
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of 1935 until December 15, when Cardenas suddenly began 
dismissing pro-Calles senators and top generals, including 
General Joaquin Amaro. The victory was completed in April 
of 1936 when Calles himself and a number of supporting 
generals were forced into exile.** 

Cardenas knew he had little chance of getting the army’s 
cooperation with respect to his plans for land and labor re- 
form. For one thing, many revolutionary generals had uti- 
lized the opportunities of the post-1914 turmoil to make 
themselves large property owners and big businessmen. Nat- 
urally they would be antagonistic to reforms that might af- 
fect their vested interests. Then there was the growing 
natural conservatism of devoted professionals like Amaro, 
who felt that Cardenas’ radical policies would give rise to 
domestic disturbances and thus undo the great progress al- 
ready made to pacification of the country and consolidation 
of the revolution.» Thus in anticipation of expected army re- 
sistance to his policies, Cardenas began to build up powerful 
labor and agrarian organizations to serve as counterpoises 
to the army. He played down the role of the military as the 
guardian of internal order, instead put the emphasis upon the 
army’s pedagogical and public works functions. He refused 
to increase the size of the regular army, instead prcposed to 
organize all agrarians into reserves for the Federal army and 
supported the formation of an independent labor militia. He 
revealed his apprehension over ambitious generals by shift- 
ing commands frequently, by building up support in the ranks 
through new material and educational benefits, and by pro- 
viding promising young soldiers the opportunity to become 
officers.?* 

Cardenas also did his utmost to spur professionalism and 
remove the army from politics. In 1934 he inaugurated a six- 
year program for “the moral and professional advance of the 


24. New York Times, June 23 (IV :11), Dec. 16 (p. 21), Dec. 22 (IV :6), 1935, & 
Apr. 11, 1936 (p. 1) ; Tannenbaum, Mezico; the Struggle for Peace and Bread, pp. 74-76, 
82-84. 

25. New York Times, Dec. 22, 1985, IV:6; Frank Kluckholn, “The Army Keeps 
Hold in Mexico,” in New York Times, May 29, 1948, IV :6. 

26. Kluckholn, “The Army Keeps Hold in Mexico,” loc. cit., IV:5; New York 
Times, July 18 (p. 7) & Aug. 17 (p. 2), 1935; Prewitt, ‘The Mexican Army,” loc. cit., 
p. 614. 
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army.” The following year, all infantry officers below the 
rank of colonel were given examinations in military science, 
and those who failed them were sent back to school. In 1936 
he made competitive technical examinations a requisite for 
officer promotion, and that same year he issued a reglamento 
which specifically proscribed all forms of political activity 
for officers. The following year, he made it mandatory that 
officers on active duty give up all civilian employment." 

His master stroke at the army’s political power came in 
December of 1937 when he organized a new federated revo- 
lutionary party composed of four equal sectors—labor, peas- 
ant, military and popular. When his critics accused him of 
bringing the army into politics he replied: “We did not put 
the army in politics. It was already there. In fact, it had been 
dominating the situation, and we did well to reduce its influ- 
ence to one vote out of four.” 2° Thus the army could now be 
always outvoted. Cardenas and the party leaders could curb 
its accustomed political strength by balancing it off against 
the other three sectors.”® 

The President’s military reforms and his radical land and 
labor policies provoked a certain amount of rightist reaction. 
General Nicolas Rodriquez, leader of the “Gold Shirts,” an 
incipient Fascist movement in northern Mexico, tried to stat 
an uprising but could get no army backing. The movement 
was easily crushed by the Cardenas regime and the general 
was arrested and deposed. Similarly General Laura Rocha’s 
“Anti-soviet” campaign in the west, in the states of Guadala- 
jara and Jalisco, against Cardenas’ socialistic agrarian and 
education plans were more annoying than dangerous to the 
stability of the regime.*° A far more serious threat came from 
General Saturnino Cedillo, the last of the regional caudillos. 
Breaking with Cardenas in 1937, over both personal and pol- 
icy differences, Cedillo resigned from the cabinet and re- 
turned to his native state of San Luis Potosi and began 
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drilling his personal army of an estimated 8,000 to 15,000 
armed peasants. But again, army defection was not forth- 
coming, and Cardenas, taking personal command in the field, 
had little trouble in crushing the uprising in the spring of 
1938, thereby enhancing the prestige and authority of the 
central government. 

Despite their unwillingness to join an armed revolt, a 
number of the top revolutionary generals and a certain num- 
ber of the new professional officers continued to balk and pro- 
test against Cardenas’ radical land and labor policies. They 
were especially apprehensive about the extremist new breed 
of labor leaders like Lombardo Toledano and about the for- 
mation of a uniformed workers’ militia which outnumbered 
the army by nearly two to one. A congressional bloc, led 
partly by revolutionary generals, bitterly fought the Car- 
denas-sponsored legislation proposing to strengthen the 
agrarians and the labor unions.** The army’s fear of the ris- 
ing power of labor was revealed in the following public state- 
ment released by a group of army colonels on June 29, 1938: 


Lombardo Toledano cannot hide now that he seeks the dissolu- 
tion of the revolutionary army, and one proof of this is the for- 
mation of the so-called workers’ militia in order to install a 
proletarian dictatorship in Mexico. The army is tired of the 
anti-army calumny by labor leaders like Lombardo who are 
seeking to fool the workers into starting a fight like that in 
Spain. The Mexican public may have the secure knowledge 
that the military officers will put an end to the calumny and 
violence of perverse leaders who are exploiters of the working 
class. In good time the army officers will answer their aggres- 
sors. We wish it to be known that if our brother officers, in 
defense of our armed institutions, punish Lombardo we are not 
guilty since we have been provoked.32 


Army-labor tensions seemed to be moving towards a crisis 
in the summer of 1938. In a very real sense the issue was one 
of control of the party, the revolution, and the state. The bat- 
tle was between the old Revolutionary army generals in the 
north, who had been dominant since Carranza’s victory in 
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1914, and the rising new political elements (the agrarians, 
or peasantry, and the urban workers) av the center. The 
latter had grown to maturity during the mid-1930’s and were 
now, with CAardenas’ backing, challenging the generals. 
Toledano’s central Confederation of Labor boldly attacked 
General Juan Yocupicio, the anti-labor military governor of 
the State of Sonora, and demanded his dismissal. The Revo- 
lutionary Party, no longer controlled by the generals, since 
Cardenas reorganized it into four equal sectors in late 1937, 
moved to expel congressional generals, like Ramon Iturbe, 
who seemed to be resisting labor-agrarian advances. The 
CTM’s aggressiveness in Monterrey, Mexico’s leading indus- 
trial center, prompted General Andreu Almazan, the regional 
military commander, the highest ranking officer in the army 
and one of the ablest of all the old revolutionary generals, to 
call on Cardenas and urge him to curb the activities of labor.* 

Cardenas refused to intervene in behalf of his old col- 
leagues, and the lines were thus drawn up for the 1940 politi- 
cal battle. On one side, now outvoted and therefore outside 
the official party, were ranged the old leaders of the revolu- 
tion and the conservative landed and business interests. Their 
candidate was General Almazan. Thirty-four high ranking 
officers, mostiy old generals of the revolution, took leave from 
active service to campaign for him. The official party also had 
a general as candidate, Avila Camacho, Cardenas’ Secretary 
of Defense. But Camacho was no revolutionary hero; instead 
he represented new labor and agrarian forces. Cardenas 
chose Camacho to run because the latter’s hold over the 
younger professional officers gave him the best chance of 
combatting the army support still enjoyed by the old revolu- 
tionary generals’ clique. 

General Almazan and his supporters were well aware that 
they had no chance of winning elections managed by the in- 
cumbents. Consequently, he began making charges of elec- 
toral fraud early in the campaign. He accused the Cardenas 
regime of “imposition” of an unwanted official candidate on 
the people. He issued various warnings and made veiled 
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threats at revolt, but the bulk of the army, in contrast to the 
past, seemed thoroughly bored by politics. The result was that 
the election was no contest at all, and the threats of Almazan 
and his supporters were empty ones. General Camacho and 
the labor-agrarian backed official party won handily over the 
revolutionary generals and their conservative backers. Sev- 
eral minor post-election conspiracies by the losers were easily 
quelled.** Thus the shift had been completed. Control of 
Mexico’s politics had been taken away from the generals of 
the revolution and placed in the hands of the new, popular 
labor-agrarian forces. Camacho delivered the final blows to 
the political generals soon after his inauguration when he 
eliminated the military sector from the official party, broke 
up the military block in Congress, and placed a number of 
revolutionary generals on the retired list.” 

Militarism finally throttled, and internal order no longer 
a serious problem, the Mexican Army could now throw its 
emphasis upon the more orthodox function of modern armies 
—namely to protect the nation against possible foreign ene- 
mies. And it was primarily for this purpose that the armed 
forces build-up, with United States assistance and coop- 
eration, occurred during World War II. Under President 
Camacho, the armed forces were further reorganized, mod- 
ernized, and professionalized. With the general stability, 
the accelerated economic development, and the increasing 
strength and influence of middle class and professional 
groups, military officers played an ever declining role in 
public affairs. 

In 1946 and 1952 the official party put up civilian candi- 
dates which easily defeated the still present and ever “threat- 
ening” political generals of the opposition. 

Considering the situation in Latin America as a whole, 
the Mexican army is today a model institution. In accordance 
with the constitution, it devotes its principal energies to its 
two fundamental, exclusive functions: 1) the maintenance of 
internal peace and 2) the provision for external defense. 
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It also performs the important and useful incidental func- 
tion of collaborating in the country’s public works program. 
It builds barracks, schools, and hospitals, manages reforesta- 
tion and irrigation projects, and helps keep the roads in good 
repair. It does not assume its internal security function 
autonomously, as in so many Latin American countries, but 
acts only under the orders of the president and the authority 
of Congress as provided in the Constitution. 

In accordance with the law, its personnel in active service 
surrender their political rights. They may neither participate 
in public political discussion or meetings, venture public 
opinion on political matters, nor attempt to exercise political 
influence over their subordinates, on pain of punishment and 
dismissal from the service.** 

The armed forces are by no means completely apolitical, 
however. Each of the commanders of the nation’s thirty-three 
military zones are political instrumentalities in the sense that 
they are centralizing agents of the regime at the center. They 
keep the state authorities in line and preserve order during 
elections. However, the growing strength of parties inde- 
pendent of the central government reveals that the tyranny 
of the zone commanders over the state governor and army 
manipulation of elections is rapidly becoming a thing of the 
past. Although there are still a number of top armed forces 
officers who are very influential in the Mexican government 
today, the military men are in the minority. Only seven out 
of twenty-nine state governors and only two of eighteen cabi- 
net ministers (Defense and Navy), are military men.* Inside 
the ruling party and inside the government itself, civilian 
professionals predominate and are the real policy-makers. 
The army is under their control. They have the power to act 
without consulting the armed forces on issues that do not 
concern the military establishment, and they can and do at 
times, oppose it on military issues. For example, despite the 
armed forces’ desire for assistance and modernized equip- 
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ment, the civilian authorities were able to overrule the mili- 
tary and reject the signing of a Military Defense Assistance 
pact with the United States because of popular political 
pressures.** 

In accordance with the armed forces’ limited function and 
influence, the civilian authorities have deliberately kept the 
armed forces small and stationary, around 50,000 over the 
past quarter century, while the rest of the nation has grown 
rapidly. Consequently, the armed forces have been receiving 
a declining percentage of the total national budget (only 
about 12 per cent today compared with twenty-one per cent 
in 1940), and they absorb a smaller percentage of the total 
Gross National Product than the armed forces of any other 
Latin American country except Costa Rica.*® 

Though the Mexican army ranks very low with respect 
to its relative political influence in Latin America, its profes- 
sional rating is high. Modern orthodox methods of organiza- 
tion, instruction and discipline are in use. In general the 
United States armed forces have served as Mexico’s model 
since the beginning of World War II. This is true with re- 
spect to its organization, arms, instruction methods and 
discipline. 

The officer corps, only 3,500 strong, comes mainly from 
conservative middle class families. The competitive entry 
examination and the 500-peso admission fee screen out the 
uneducated and the poor. Officership is now an established 
and respected profession. The young men plan their careers 
carefully and obtain their high promotions through dint of 
expertise, professional competence, and merit rather than 
through political influence as in the past. No longer are their 
aspirations blocked by the revolutionary generals, who had 
no knowledge of modern military methods and held down all 
the top posts largely because of their political records during 
the revolutionary upheaval of the 1910 and 1920 era. 

The capabilities of Mexican armed forces are obviously 
extremely limited, not only because of their small size, but 
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because of equipment shortages and needs. But its capabili- 
ties are adequate for fulfilling its overriding mission—pre- 
serving internal order. For defense against threats from a 
major foreign invader, Mexico knows it can count on United 
States assistance. 

What is important about the armed forces institutions in 
an underdeveloped country that is trying to modernize is that 
the army neither act as a serious drag on the economy by its 
inflated budget requests nor pervert and corrupt politics. In 
this sense, the Mexican armed forces cannot be condemned. 
Discipline and control is firmly in the hands of a civilian 
dominated government and party. Inasmuch as the political 
influence of the officer corps has continued to decline and pro- 
fessionalism to rise over the past quarter century, it is diffi- 
cult to see how militarism can become a problem in Mexico 
again in the foreseeable future. The counter-trends are firm 
and steady and unlikely to be reversed. Mexico is over the 
hump. She, fortunately, has solved her armed forces problem. 
It is one major reason why she has become one of Latin 
America’s most advanced, progressive, developing nations. 





GEORGE CURRY AND THE POLITICS OF FOREST 
CONSERVATION IN NEW MEXICO 


By ELmo R. RICHARDSON * 


HEN George Curry assumed the governorship of New 

Mexico Territory in August, 1907, he was popularly 
hailed as a harmonizer of the factionalism and discontent 
which threatened to disrupt the Republican Party there. As 
a former Rough Rider and military governor in the Philip- 
pines, he was a close friend of Theodore Roosevelt who con- 
sidered Curry “one of the very best men I know anywhere.” 
Although a longtime resident of New Mexico, Curry had been 
absent from the Territory long enough to avoid the factions 
which had grown up during the administration of Herbert J. 
Hagerman in 1906 and 1907. He was therefore, it seemed to 
Roosevelt, the ideal man to reunite the Party.’ 

The administration of public lands had been the greatest 
source of disruption among New Mexicans and was the most 
critical problem facing Curry’s administration. Hagerman 
had thought that he represented Roosevelt’s policies but he 
did not understand the people or conditions in New Mexico. 
His attempt to institute administrative reforms succeeded 
only in antagonizing the Party leaders. When Hagerman 
ratified a “grossly improper” acquisition of public land, 
Roosevelt demanded and received his resignation. At the 
same time, the Territory was deluged with investigators from 
the Departments of Interior and Justice, and their interfer- 
ence in politics and government seemed unwarranted and 
abusive to many New Mexicans.* Resentment against these 
federal agents crackled forth in a speech by Territorial At- 
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torney General Albert B. Fall at Curry’s inauguration; Fall 
believed that the arrival of Curry meant the continued de- 
velopment of resources by New Mexicans and the withdrawal 
of the investigators.‘ 

Although Curry was a personal friend of Roosevelt the 
President, he did not share the views of Roosevelt the con- 
servationist. He was a stockowner in southern New Mexico 
where his ranch adjoined the Lincoln National Forest. His 
views on forest reserve policy, the most important aspect of 
conservation, were consequently those of the users of the 
grazing lands in the reserves. These users believed that fed- 
eral regulations were detrimental and were administered 
with discrimination against ranchers. Since stockmen were 
prominent in the economy and politics of the Territory, 
their view of federal policy generally prevailed among New 
Mexicans. 

In previous years, Miguel A. Otero, the predecessor of 
Curry and Hagerman, had used his political popularity to 
maintain a working agreement with federal officials, in spite 
of local discontent among settlers and ranchers in the Terri- 
tory.® His success was partly due to the comparatively small 
area which was withdrawn for reserves before 1905. There- 
after, extensive additions to the reserves and a more vigorous 
administration by Gifford Pinchot’s Forest Service combined 
with the unpopular rule of Hagerman, who carried out Pin- 
chot’s directives without question, to intensify the usual dis- 
content on the subject of land and resources. A measure of 
this discontent was expressed by the New Mexicans who 
attended the Public Lands Convention, convened by the 
critics of conservation in Denver in June, 1907. Among them 
were former Governor Otero and Solomon Luna, one of the 
leading sheepowners of the Southwest. Although these dele- 
gates were not as vociferous in criticism of federal policy as 
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some of their fellow westerners, they declared that the users 
of the forests could best determine their own use policy.® 

During the first months of his administration, Curry 
plainly indicated that his public land policy would be based 
on the realities of local interests rather than upon the enthu- 
siasms of federal agents. When his friend and fellow stock- 
owner, Attorney General Fall, denied that the Alamogordo 
Lumber Company had fraudulently acquired 20,000 acres of 
timber lands, Curry firmly supported Fall, vigorously criti- 
cized the activities of the federal agents, and went so far as 
to offer his resignation to Roosevelt. The President believed, 
however, that Curry’s removal would throw New Mexico 
affairs into chaos, refused to accept the resignation, but in- 
stead instructed the federal investigators not to meddle with 
territorial officials. In October, the case against the Alamo- 
gordo Lumber Company was dropped.’ 

Victorious in this first skirmish, Curry turned to the other 
source of discontent among his fellow New Mexicans: the 
federal forest policy. In November, after receiving letters of 
complaint from citizens of Lincoln County, he asked local 
Forest Service officers to accompany him to the disaffected 
area to discuss adequate protection of the rights of small set- 
tlers, especially those of Mexican descent.® But the discontent 
deepene., and in January, Curry’s neighbors in the county 
claimed that the exclusion policy was ruining the immediate 
area and causing many families to leave because they could 
not pay the fees for the use of the reserve.® Curry’s indigna- 
tion exploded in a letter to Chief Forester Pinchot that same 
month. Professing admiration for his work, Curry neverthe- 
less asserted that Pinchot did not understand the problems 
of the West. In the teeth of the claim that few complaints 
came from New Mexicans, Curry stated that “practically all 
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the people of New Mexico are opposed to enlarging the re- 
serves now established and are in favor of reducing same.” 
The forest policy, he continued, no matter how desirable 
in principle, was being administered so as to do injustice 
to a large number of people. Curry pointedly remarked that 
the “true friend of the President is the man who tells him of 
conditions just as they exist.” Therefore, since he considered 
it his primary duty to protect the welfare of the people of the 
Territory, Curry threatened to appeal beyond Pinchot to 
Roosevelt and Congress even if it cost him his position as 
governor.’® Having gotten his way in the matter of the federal 
agents, Curry obviously felt that he could again use his 
friendship with Roosevelt as a weapon. Pinchot, who was 
even more assured of Roosevelt’s trust, told Curry that forest 
policy was primary to all other considerations, although he 
meant to attend to the problems which had arisen in New 
Mexico."! 

Roosevelt called Curry to Washington in January, 1908, 
arranged a compromise in order to end Party strife in the 
Territory, and dropped most of the investigations of alleged 
land frauds.’ At the same time, Curry, accompanied by other 
New Mexicans including sheep baron Luna and Holm 0O. 
Bursum, a power in the territorial Republican organization, 
called on Pinchot to discuss the crucial relationship of forest 
policy and range control. Some of these New Mexicans consid- 
ered the defeat of grazing regulations more important than 
the burning issue of statehood. The immediate result of this 
conference was the opening to entry of several thousand acres 
of proposed addition to the national forests south of Albu- 
querque. These and other examples of Pinchot’s “‘corrected 
mistakes” pleased Curry immensely, and he in turn consented 
to the withdrawal of other lands for forest reserves.» The 
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coincidence of these two conferences might seem to imply 
that Pinchot was instructed by Roosevelt to pour additional 
oil on the troubled waters of New Mexico politics. In view of 
the integrity of both men, and their devotion to a firm conser- 
vation policy, this implication cannot stand. It seems more 
likely that both the fraud cases and the reserve boundaries 
were doubtful enough to encourage their abandonment in re- 
turn for party harmony and for desirable additions to the 
forest reserves of New Mexico. 

These conferences marked the beginning of understand- 
ing and friendship between Curry and Pinchot. Thereafter 
they not only made forest policy acceptable to New Mexicans, 
but laid the foundation for a new popular view of federal 
conservation. Curry concluded that New Mexico was more 
vitally interested than any other western state in the sat- 
isfactory administration of resources.’ Confronted with 
complaints over use restrictions and forest boundaries in 
subsequent months, he personally undertook to end local un- 
rest by working with, not against, the federal officials. When, 
for example, sheepmen of Cuba (New Mexico) petitioned for 
the elimination of 150,000 acres from nearby national forests, 
Curry asked Forest Service officials to go to the area. These 
agents circulated petitions among the local residents to per- 
mit those opposed to eliminations to express their opinion 
also. In spite of misunderstanding and pressure from the 
sheepmen, and despite propaganda to the effect that the land 
would be sheeped to death, the resulting boundary adjust- 
ments generally satisfied the users of the forests..5 On an 
earlier occasion, Curry called Albert F. Potter, an Arizonan 
who headed the Forest Service Grazing Division, to Santa Fe 
to consult with him and with representatives of every part 
of the Territory on the subjects of boundary adjustments and 
further additions to the reserves.'* Curry corresponded with 
forest supervisors on behalf of settlers and promoted consul- 
tations between these officers and citizens. He personally in- 
vestigated local conditions and opinion before confirming or 
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temporarily delaying additions to national forests.” In all 
of these actions, he was confident that Pinchot would meet 
New Mexicans halfway on future forest problems, and he 
assured his superior, Secretary of the Interior James R. Gar- 
field, that when boundaries were adjusted to exclude non- 
timbered land, the federal policy would be satisfactory to the 
people of the Territory.'*® 

In the wake of this new attitude of co-operation between 
New Mexicans and federal officials, Curry publicly dis- 
played his own conversion to conservation. In May 1908, 
many months befcre Roosevelt’s Conference of Governors on 
Conservation made its recommendations, Curry established 
a temporary Territorial Conservation Commission. When the 
legislature met in March of the following year, this Commis- 
sion was permanently established in law and an appropria- 
tion was made for its activities. Some of Curry’s original 
appointees to the Commission included Luna, then President 
of the New Mexico Sheep Growers Association, a merchant 
lumberman, and members of the National Committees of 
both parties.’® Although eastern conservationists might have 
viewed such appointments as unwise, Curry exhibited char- 
acteristic political wisdom in bringing the interests and influ- 
ence of the Territory’s economic and political leaders into 
the Commission. He also promoted understanding of federal 
conservation among New Mexico lawmakers by inviting 
Pinchot to address the Territorial Legislature in March, 1909. 
Pinchot also talked with delegations of stockmen in Santa Fe 
at the same time.”° 

Curry appointed W. A. F. Jones, secretary of the Commis- 
sion and friend of Pinchot, to be New Mexico’s delegate to 
the first National Conservation Congress held in Spokane, 
Washington in August, 1909. Jones told the Congress that 
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New Mexicans were “more than satisfied” with the Forest 
Service and the Department of the Interior in their adminis- 
tration of conservation.” Curry was justly proud of his part 
in bringing about that attitude. “I think our joint efforts,” 
he wrote Pinchot, “have been the means of making the for- 
estry service in New Mexico more popular than ever.” An 
editorial in the usually critical Santa 7e New Mezican testi- 
fied, although grudgingly, that this popular acceptance of 
policy was real. The editor had “a sneaking suspicion” that 
there were still great amounts of grazing lands which should 
be eliminated from the reserves, but he asserted that New 
Mexico had “slowly and unwillingly learned that the forest 
reserves are good for it and its people.” 

George Curry’s relationship with the federal administra- 
tion during the last year of his governorship was marred by 
a heated controversy with Roosevelt’s successor, William H. 
Taft, and Taft’s Secretary of the Interior, Richard A. Bal- 
linger. Early in 1909, Curry asked permission to come to 
Washington to urge adoption of the statehood bill and to 
settle outstanding conservation matters. Ballinger denied 
him this permission and Curry, who had been an admirer of 
Taft’s, took this as a sign of no confidence and sent in 
his resignation. After correspondence and consultations, he 
agreed to remain in office.2* His own confidence in the new 
administration was nevertheless profoundly damaged, and 
he had no difficuity in choosing sides when Taft dismissed 
Pinchot in January, 1910, after the latter’s controversy with 
Ballinger. In a letter to his friend on this latter occasion, 
Curry recalled the “feeling of hostility to the forestry policy 
of the Roosevelt administration” which he had had when he 
assumed the governorship in 1907, and admitted to Pinchot 
that he had subsequently realized that he had been “‘absolutely 
wrong.”’?5 

Curry was glad to get out of the governor’s office so that 
he could be “absolutely free” to do what he considered best 


21. W. A. F. Jones to G. Curry, Aug. 26, 1909, Curry Papers. 

22. G. Curry to G. Pinchot, Dec. 22, 1909, Curry Papers. 

23. Santa Fe New Mezican, Jan. 20, 1910. 

24. G. Curry to A. F. Potter, Nov. 21, 1908, to G. Pinchot, Feb. 6, 1909, to A. B. 
Fall, Jan. 4, Mar. 22, 1909, to W. H. Taft, Mar. 22, 23, 1909, Curry Papers. 

25. G. Curry to G. Pinchot, Jan. 12, 1910, Curry Papers. 
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in the growing schism in the Republican Party: that is, to 
support Roosevelt if the latter decided to run for the presi- 
dency again in 1912.2 His adherence to Progressive Repub- . 
licanism was confirmed by his close friendships with Pinchot 
and Roosevelt; he was elected to Congress in 1911 and then 
gave Roosevelt early and vigorous support during the sum- 
mer and fall of 1912.27 As private citizen, he continued to 
prove his adherence to conservation by offering his knowl- 
edge of what would be acceptable to the people in the solution 
of resource problems in New Mexico.** Curry’s official career 
clearly exemplified the essential role of the political leader in 
the satisfactory application of conservation in the West. 


26. G. Curry to C. Lyon, Jan. 11, 1910, Curry Papers. 
27. T. Roosevelt to W. H. H. Llewellyn, Nov. 14, 1911, to B. M. Cutting, June 14, 

1912, printed in Morison, Letters of T.R., VII, 435, 561-562 and fn., 575 fn. , 
28. Eg.: G. Curry to A. C. Ringland, Jan. 12, 1910, Curry Papers; Curry to W. C. 

Barnes, Dec. 9, 1912, Barnes Papers. 





THE REPORT OF FRAY ALONSO DE POSADA IN 
RELATION TO QUIVIRA AND TEGUAYO 


By S. LYMAN TYLER * and H. DARREL TAYLOR 


Introduction 


Fray Alonso de Posada apparently arrived in New Mex- 
ico in 1650. From 1650 to 1660 he served as a missionary in 
various New Mexican pueblos, some of them in the most re- 
mote areas in the province. During this ten years he not only 
became well acquainted with New Mexico but learned much 
from the Indians of the areas beyond in the interior of North 
America. 

From 1661 to 1665 Fray Alonso was Custodian of the 
Custodia de la Conversion de San Pablo del Nuevo Mézico. In 
this assignment he was in a position to gain information from 
the reports of all the missionaries of the Custodia whom he 
directed. 

Don Diego de Pejialosa Bricefio y Berdugo, an adventurer 
from Peru, arrived in New Mexico as governor of that prov- 
ince in 1661. From 1661 to 1664 there was much contention 
between the governor and Fray Alonso, but bad blood be- 
tween the civil and ecclesiastical officials was not uncommon 
in New Mexico during the seventeenth century. 

Don Diego visited Zui and Moqui and heard of Teguayo 
through an Indian of Jémez Pueblo who had been a captive 
there. He also acquired a knowledge of Quivira, of the land of 
the Tejas Indians, and of Cerro Azul, and planned to visit 
each of these places. His constant troubles with the frailes 
eventually resulted in charges being brought against him by 
the Inquisition. 

Don Diego left New Mexico in 1664. The next year he ar- 
rived in Mexico City to answer the charges brought by the 
Inquisition. From 1665 to 1668 he was their prisoner. During 
this period Don Diego tried in vain to persuade the viceroy 
to allow him to lead an expedition into the country lying 


* S. Lyman Tyler is Professor of History and Director of Libraries at the Brigham 
Young University. H. Darrel Taylor is Professor of Spanish Literature at the Brigham 
Young University. 
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beyond New Mexico in the interior of North America, the 
lands of Quivira and Teguayo. 

In 1668 Don Diego de Pejialosa was presented as a peni- 
tent in an Auto de Fe, fined, deprived of the right to hold mili- 
tary or political office, then perpetually exiled from New 
Spain and the Windward Islands. Degraded and an exile, Don 
Diego went first to London and then to Paris seeking to peddle 
the idea that he had failed to sell to the viceroy in New Spain. 

By 1678 the Spanish King had heard of Don Diego’s ac- 
tivity and sent the following dispatch to his viceroy in New 
Spain to enquire about the area then under discussion at the 
French court: 


Very Reverend in Christ, Father Fray Payo de Rivera, arch- 
bishop of the Metropolitan Church of the City of Mexico, mem- 
ber of my council, my viceroy, governor, and captain-general of 
the provinces of New Spain and president of my royal au- 
diencia of those provinces (ad interim), or to the person, or 
persons, in whose charge may be its government. In my royal 
Council of the Indies, information has been received that Don 
Diego de Pefialosa (who wears the attire of a knight of Alcan- 
tara, and is called the Count of Santa Fé), a native of Lima, 
is in Paris and that the cause of being in that court has re- 
sulted from some embarrassing experiences which as governor 
of New Mexico (in the administration of the viceroy, the Mar- 
quis of Mancera, your predecessor) he had with the Tribunal of 
the Inquisition. It imprisoned him, confiscated his property, 
and he left, deprived of his office and exiled from that kingdom. 
From there he went to England, and from there to Paris where 
he has been for five years. He has married a French woman 
and he has given a paper to the Most Christian King concern- 
ing the conquest and discovery of the provinces of Quivira and 
Tagayo (that is, Tehuayo) assuring them that they are very 
rich in silver and gold, offering to go himself with the fleet on 
account of being very well informed concerning all the Indies. 
Furthermore, he has been given a reply to the effect that with 
the present war waging it would not be possible to discuss the 
enterprise, but that as soon as there was peace it would be 
considered. Therefore, it is hopeful that with peace his advice 
may be carried out, etc. . . . Dated, Madrid, on the 10th of 
December, 1678. I, the King. By order of the king our Lord, 
Don José de Veita y Linage.! 


1. C. W. Hackett, ed., Pichardo’s Treatise on the Limits of Louisiana and Texas 
(4 vols., Austin, Texas, 1931-1946), I, 156. 
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Unaware of the international intrigue that had resulted 
from the activities of Don Diego, a group of Frenchmen 
under La Salle left New France, descended the Mississippi 
River, discovered its mouth, then sailed to France to seek 
permission from the king to further explore and to colonize 
that area. The French Government apparently made the 
information it had received from Don Diego available to 
La Salle. 

In 1682, Don Diego proposed to the representatives of 
Louis XIV that a French settlement be established at the 
mouth of the Rio Grande, only to be rebuffed. In 1684, when 
La Salle was already preparing his expedition to the Missis- 
sippi’s mouth, Don Diego made a new proposal. This time 
he would seize Tampico and make it a base for the conquest 
of the rich mines of Santa Barbara. When it had obtained Don 
Diego’s “secrets and information,” the French cabinet “re- 
jected him, and communicated them to La Salle in order that 
he, through his sagacity, might carry out everything that 
. . . [Don Diego de Pefialosa] promised.”? 

The Council of the Indies gained information of this fur- 
ther action being taken by the French and, in 1685, again 
requested a report on these northern provinces of Quivira 
and Teguayo. Fray Alonso de Posada fell heir to the task of 
writing this report. It was begun in 1686 and completed 
either that year or the next. 

The report probably did not reach Spain until any danger 
that may have threatened because of the activities of La Salle 
had passed. Spain, however, dispatched men to search for the 
colony established by La Salle and to strengthen the Spanish 
frontier in that region. This was the first move toward even- 
tual Spanish occupation of Texas. 

La Salle’s forces (about four hundred men) had landed 
on Matagordas Bay rather than at the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi. A settlement was made on the Lavaca River, from 
which they attempted to reach the Mississippi overland. 
When this failed La Salle tried to lead his men to New France. 
Disgruntled because of the hardships they had to endure and 








2. Ibid., 158-159. 
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dissatisfied with his leadership, some of La Salle’s men con- 
spired to kill him and rid themselves of his autocratic rule. 

Without a leader the group could not be held together. 
Some of the men made their way back to France, others 
stayed in that area, some remaining with the Indians and 
some finding their way to Spanish New Mexico, still others 
eventually managed to reach New France, where, we are told, 
they encountered Baron Lahontan.* This spinner of yarns 
quite likely used the stories he heard from La Salle’s men of 
their own experiences, plus what information they imparted 
to him of Don Diego de Pefialosa’s account of Quivira and 
Teguayo, to weave the tale of the great lake of salt at the end 
of the Long River in the area north of New Mexico.* 

One myth often begets another. 


The Situation of Quivira and Teguayo' 


Fray Alonso de Posada (who is of the Regular Order of 
Our Father, San Francisco, and who was the regular Custodio 
of the New Mexican Custodia as long as Don Diego de Pefia- 
losa governed in those provinces and kingdoms, and who pre- 
viously was a missionary for ten years in that Custodia and 
who served as Minister on the more remote frontiers of those 
provinces, where he acquired information about the lands 
from the infidel Indians, and who is the present Definidor of 
this Province of Santo Evangelio and Procurador General for 
the brethren of his order in this court of Mexico) says :? 





3. Baron de Lahont New Voyages to North America (2 vols., Chicago, 1905), I, 
xxxviii-xliii. 

4. §S. Lyman Tyler, “The Myth of the Lake of Copala and Land of Teguayo,” Utah 
Historical Quarterly, XX (1952), 313-329. 

1. There is a manuscript copy of this document in the Archivo General de la Nacién 
México. Historia, Tomo 3. The microfilm copy Ited was supplied by Professor France 
V. Scholes of the University of New Mexico. For comparative purposes we also used the 
following published version which reproduces the above document in part: Fray Alonso 
de Posadas, “Informe a Su Majestad sobre las tierras de Nuevo Mejixo, Quivira y 
Teguayo,” in Cesareo Fernandez Duro, Don Diego de Peiialosa y su Descubrimiento del 
Reino de Quivira (Madrid, 1882), 53-57. The ript d t gave the name as 
Posada, the printed version Posadas. We have followed the manuscript. 

2. The ecclesiastical organization of the Franciscans in New Spain is referred to 
as the Provincia de Santo Evangelio (Province of the Holy Gospel). That of New Mexico 
is the Custodia de la Conversién de San Pablo (Custody of the Conversion of Saint Paul.) 
The Custodia is an administrative area in the Franciscan ecclesiastical organization. The 
Custodio (Custodian or Guardian) is administrator in the Custodia. As Definidor and 
Procurador General Fray Alonso was a member of the governing body and in charge of 
procurement for the order in New Spain. 
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A Royal Decree addressed to His Excellency, the Virrey 
Arzobispo came to his attention. This decree was dated De- 
cember 10, 1678, and was forwarded to His Excellency the 
Viceroy, Marqués de la Laguna and Conde de Paredes, on 
August 2, 1685, last year. In this decree appears a report 
received by the Consejo Real de las Indias. It is a report about 
a proposition which Don Diego de Pefialosa made to the Most 
Christian King [of France] about the conquest and discovery 
of the Kingdoms of Quivira and Teguayo, which is the one 
that he calls Tatago.* In the report he says that the lands of 
these kingdoms are very rich in silver and gold, plentiful in 
foodstuffs and well populated. In this report he offered to go 
to conquer these lands with the armada on the basis that he 
knows a great deal about all the Indies and that additional 
information had come to him from some French prisoners 
who said they had been to that outpost with some ships of a 
French Captain named Monsieur de Bobochiut.*‘ In the report 
it appears that the Most Christian King expects to put said 
proposal into effect, and, nevertheless, as is mentioned in 
another Cédula, this information about Quivira and Teguayo 
is doubted. Wherefore, the “Memorial” written by Fray 
Alonso de Benavides, Custodio of the New Mexican Custodia 
is inserted in said Cédula dated 1630 in which he refers to the 
information which he learned while he was in these provinces 
of New Mexico.® 

He gives account of the wealth in gold and silver in Qui- 
vira and Teguayo and the other nations which Your Majesty 
(May God protect you) ordered according to the Royal De- 
cree (in which you command that you be informed with 
secrecy, faithfully and with specific attention to detail and 
clarity on the matters specified therein and also upon any 
other matters that seem advisable). And, if it will be [advis- 
able] or not to open the communication proposed by said Fray 

3. Fray Alonso thought of Teguayo as that area north of present Arizona and New 
Mexico and west of the Rocky Mountains. and of Quivira as east of the Rocky Mountains 
both north and south of the Arkansas River. 

4. A footnote to this document published in Duro, op. cit., gives Beaujeu for 
Bobochiut. It was a Captain Beaujeu that landed La Salle and his company at Mata- 
gordas Bay. 

5. Benavides was in New Mexico from 1625 to 1629. The document referred to is 


The Memorial of Fray Alonso de Benavides, 1630. This was translated by Mrs. Edward 
E. Ayer, annotated by F. W. Hodge and C. F. Lummis (Chicago, 1916). 
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Alonzo de Benavides by way of the Bay of Espiritu Santo, 
what advantages or disadvantages there could probably be 
for the execution of this plan (whatever they may be and 
whatever causes may have inspired them, what means might 
be employed to obtain this purpose [goal] and what means 
there could be with which one might make the try). There 
probably are churchmen in this kingdom who will be willing 
to go out to these fields of missionary endeavor. One wonders 
if there might be a more useful and easier way [than by the 
Bay of Espirii u Santo] through the provinces of Florida, or if, 
because of the proximity of land and sea of Florida to French 
and English populations to the north, some danger may be 
feared from these nations. 

Experience is the best teacher and points the way to the 
best means to a given end, and reason plus prudence foresees 
difficulties beforehand [and] thus serves as a guide to the goal 
desired, and predisposes success in important matters. In- 
formation is necessary before the most advisable course of 
action may be selected. It seems to me that the most trust- 
worthy information presently available is the following: 

The town of Santa Fé, the center of New Mexico, is at 
thirty-seven degrees [north latitude] in a straight line from 
the south. The sea is two hundred leagues west. The Ade- 
lantado, Don Juan de Ojiate, discovered the sea in 1605. He 
had soldiers and churchmen of my holy religion and Fray 
Francisco de Escobar, Father Preacher and friar, with him 
as president. For a guide on his journey he had the river 
called el Grande,® which has its source in the mountains to the 
north of Santa Fé at twenty-eight degrees.? The river flows 
west and meets the sea at the small bay in the interior of 
California.* On the banks of this river the Indians of many 
nations visited the Adelantado Ofiate. Among these Indians 
were two who said they came from the Kingdoms of Teguayo. 
When they saw the captain eating on a silver table service, 
they said that there was much of the same metal in their 

6. Fray Alonso here refers to a combination of the San Juan (which rises in the 


mountains north of Santa Fe and flows “straight west’’) and the Colorado. The p 
Rio Grande is referred to as the Rio del Norte in this document. 





7. Should read thirty-eight degrees. The document locates Santa Fé at thirty-seven 
degrees. 
8. The Gulf of California. 
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land. Since many confuse Quivira with Teguayo, it will be 
necessary to explain the position of each, the distance be- 
tween them, and the means of going from one to the other. 
For this purpose we shall follow the courses of the rivers and 
direction in which they flow from their sources. 

To start with, north of Santa Fé, at thirty-eight and 
thirty-nine degrees there are some mountain ranges from 
which rivers flow both east and west, as is the case of the 
Grande [again the Colorado]. Of course, those which flow east 
are the larger and longer. From the town of Santa Fé to the 
North Sea [Atlantic Ocean] and Gulf of Mexico (looking 
straight east) there are probably five hundred leagues; al- 
though no one has walked the distance, one might compute 
this from what has been seen. 

The Rio del Norte [the present Rio Grande] has its source 
in said village of Santa Fé and its waters are straight be- 
tween the towns of these provinces until they arrive at the 
mission of our Sefiora de Guadalupe, one hundred leagues to 
the south, where the Spanish garrison is located.® From this 
point it flows east, declining a little south, and passes through 
the Indian nations called Mansos, Sumas and Sumanas.!° The 
latter neither plant nor harvest, and have a sparse popula- 
tion. At at distance of one hundred leagues from Guadalupe 
another river joins it.‘ The source of this other river is in 
the Tepeguana nation” which is to the west of the Real de 
Minas del Parral.** This river traverses the Indian nations of 
Taraomara, Conchos, Sublimes and Tobosos, which nations 
surround the Real de Minas del Parral, and then enters the 
valley of the Rio del Norte.* Therefore the place is called 


9. El Paso del Rio del Norte. Present Ciudad Juédrez. 

1€. According to Carl Sauer (Distribution of Aboriginal Tribes and Languages in 
Northwestern Mezico, Berkeley, California, 1934, pp. 65-76, and maps), the Manso area 
apparently began north of El Paso along the Rio Grande, the Suma followed, lying be- 
tween the Manso and Jumano, with the Jumano (here given by Posada as Sumana) 
extending south of the junction of the Conchas and Rio Grande in New Mexico and 
Texas. 

11. The Conchas River in Northern Mexico. , 

12. The Tepehuan Indians occupied an area on both sides of the road south of 
Durango to Parral. The old route followed by the New Mexico supply train is in some 
stretches closely paralleled by the present E] Paso to Mexico City highway. 

18. The present city of Parral, Northern Mexico. 

14. The Tarahumar, here listed as Taraomara, the Concho and the Toboso are lo- 
cated by Sauer, op. cit., generally north of Parral in the present state of Chihuahua. 
Sauer does not locate the Sublimes, who seem to have been a nomadic desert tribe as were 
the Toboso. 
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Junta de los Rios.* Last year, 1684, Maestre de Campo Juan 
Dominguez de Mendoza, some soldiers and Fray Father 
Preacher Nicolas Lépez of the Order of Our Father San Fran- 
cisco came to this place and found both the land and the 
climate suitable for planting and harvest.’ They all saw 
many Indians such as the Jumanes, Rayados, Oposmes, 
Poloaques and others.’7? Some of them planted corn, beans, 
wheat, squash and other seeds. These Indians travel one hun- 
dred leagues to the Real de Minas del Parral to work in turns 
at the plantations and mines. 

The Rio Del Norte continues east with a declination to the 
south. At a distance of ten leagues, the so-called Rio Salado 
joins it.1* The Salado also has its source in the above-men- 
tioned mountain ranges of New Mexico which face between 
east and south. The Rio del Norte flows in the same direction 
from this point where the Salado joins it with a larger volume 
of water. It flows through very rough hills that seem to con- 
tain minerals. To the south at about sixty leagues is El Real 
de Minas de Quencamé. There are many high hills between 
the river and this mine. In the same direction about sixty 
leagues further south, with a similar expanse of one hundred 
leagues there is the Spanish province of Parras.’® Its name 
comes from the fact that there are many grapevines there 
and wine is made. In the district named, dangerous Indians 
live. They take the horses of the Spaniards who live to the 
south. At a distance of sixty leagues farther down the river 
on the south bank is the New Kingdom of Leén, with an area 
of ninety leagues of very rough country. From this spot to the 
North Sea [Atlantic Ocean] and the Mexican Gulf there is 
probably a distance of about one hundred leagues. Since its 
stream is large and swift at that point, they call it the Rio 


15. Also called La Junta. 

16. Herbert E. Bolton, Spanish Exploration in the Southwest (New York, 1916), 
Pp. 311-344; “The Mendoza-Lépez Expedition to the Jumanos.” 

17. The Jumanos, and probably the Rayados as well, were the Jumano. Oposmes 
and Poloaques are mentioned as being allied with and in the same vicinity as the Concho. 

18. The Rio Salado mentioned here is the Pecos River which rises in Northern New 
Mexico east of the Rio Grande and flows into the Rio Grande in southern Texas. The 
Salado or Pecos is referred to in Coronado’s time as the Cicuye. 

19. In the present state of Coahuila. 
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Bravo. Its mouth is at twenty-six degrees [North latitude] 
between Tampico and the Bay of Espiritu Santo. 

Turning again to the hills and mountains north of Santa 
Fé, center of New Mexico, in the region northeast of the town 
called Pecos, there is formed from certain springs another 
river which flows in a direction between south and east.”° At 
a distance of two hundred leagues from its source it parallels 
the Rio del Norte. The latter flows into the interior of the 
Plains of Sibola [buffalo plains}. On the north bank, eighty 
leagues distant from the place we call Junta de Los Rios 
Conchos and Norte is the river we call the Nueces because on 
its banks are many nut trees, mulberry trees, plum trees, wild 
grapes and other fruits.” Due to the river’s attractions there 
are many wild cows called Sibola, and land hens, called tur- 
keys in Spain, and all manner of deer. In 1632 some soldiers 
from New Mexico and the frailes Juan de Salas and Diego de 
Ortega went there. They found the friendly Jumana Indians 
who showed an inclination toward Christianity. When the 
Spaniards and Fray Juan de Salas returned to Santa Fé, 
Fray Juan de Ortega remained six months with the Indians, 
and no harm befell him. 

In the year 1650, Captains Hernan Martin and Diego del 
Castillo, under orders of General Hernando de la Conciia, 
Governor at that time of the Provinces of New Mexico, left 
Santa Fé with some soldiers and Christian Indians and after 
they had gone through another region about two hundred 
leagues they arrived at this spot on the Nueces River in the 
Jumana Nation. They stayed there six months because the 
Indians were friendly and because they found more than 
enough sustenance. In the passing of six months they took 
from the river a quantity of shells which, on being heated, 
revealed pearls that, although not as fine as oriental ones, 
since they were formed in fresh water, gave every appear- 

20. The Pecos parallels the Rio del Norte and flows into the buffalo plains, but the 
only river rising where it should according to the document and lying northeast of Pecos 
is the Canadian, which flows east beyond the Conchas Dam Reservoir. Perhaps Posada 


knew only its headwaters and imagined that it and the present Colorado River of Texas 
were the same. 


21. The Colorado River of Texas seems to answer the description given of the 
Nueces best. 
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ance of being as good. These Captains traveled downstream 
on an easterly course with a declination to the south through 
the Indian nations called the Cuytoas, the Escanjaques and 
Ahijados.”? After walking about fifty leagues, they arrived 
at the border of a nation called Texas.** They did not pene- 
trate this territory as they knew it to be very extensive and 
well populated. This Texas nation goes from north to south 
the distance between the Rio del Norte and the Nueces, which 
is probably about a hundred leagues. In width, from east to 
west, it is probably about the same distance. From the eastern 
border of this nation to the Coast and the Gulf of Mexico it 
must be about fifty leagues. These remaining fifty leagues are 
inhabited by migratory Indians that do not plant nor harvest, 
for according to the information from near the coast there 
are many sand dunes and much sandy soil. Through this part 
of [the land of] the Texas which borders on [the country of] 
the Quiviras** to the north, it is said that both nations have 
hereditary princes or caciques™ to govern them, and that they 
plant and harvest corn crops. Their fertile lands are abun- 
dantly watered by streams from the north and they enjoy 
possession of the wild cattle called sibola and also the fruits 
along the Nueces River which is their boundary. Among these 
nations that of the Texas is probably at twenty-eight de- 
"99. ‘The habitat and identity of the Cuitoa are unknown. The Escanjaque are iden- 
tified as the Kansa, a Siouan tribe closely related linguistically to the Osage and Quapaw. 
Their habitat was apparently further south and west at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. Later they probably moved up the Smoky Hill River to the Big Blue. Still later, 
under pressure from the west they continued up the Kansas River until by 1847 they had 
reached Council Grove. It is suggested that the Ahijados may be identified with the 
Tawehash, a principal tribe of the Wichita confederacy. This word (Ahijado) is of 
Spanish origin and probably stems from ahijar (to adopt). The “h’”’ is silent and is 
often dropped. Aijado could mean “adopted ‘ones.”” There seems to be no positive informa- 
tion that the Aijado and Tawehash are the same. 

23. The name Tejas was applied to various Hasinai tribes of the Caddoan confed- 
eracy. Among the Hasinai the word meant friends or allies and referred to a group of 
the Hasinai that were allied against the Apache. The Spanish j and x are often inter- 


changed. Tejas became Texas, and was eventually applied to the Spanish province of 
Texas. 

24. The Wichita, one of the principal tribes of the Caddoan linguistic stock. First 
contacted by Coronado in 1541, they probably were then located in central Kansas near 
the big bend of the Arkansas River. From that time they seem to have moved continually 
south. 

25. This is a Cuban word introduced into Mexico by the Spanish and used by them 
as a title for Indian chieftains in New Spain. 
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grees.”® Captains Hernan Martin and Diego del Castillo re- 
turned from the borders of the Texas by the same route to 
Santa Fé ascending to the northern region, from the twenty- 
eighth degree to the thirty-seventh degree, and a distance of 
250 leagues. As soon as they arrived at Santa Fé they showed 
the pearls they had obtained to General Hernando de la 
Concha. He sent them to His Excellency the Viceroy by Padre 
Fray Antonio de Aranda, Custodio. The friar arrived at Mex- 
ico City where he gave them to the distinguished Conde de 
Alba de Liste, then the viceroy. The viceroy, after consulting 
the Oidores [judges] of the Real Audiencia and the Fiscal [At- 
torney for the Crown], sent a dispatch ordering that the Gov- 
ernor of New Mexico again send soldiers and a captain to 
command them on an expedition to explore the Nueces River 
and follow its waters to the mouth and then bring truthful 
reports concerning that land. They were to blaze trails as best 
they could. This order was carried out by Captain Don Juan 
de Samiago [Samaniego], Caballero del Orden de San Juan, 
then Governor of said provinces of New Mexico. In the year 
1654 he sent the Sargento Mayor Don Diego de Guadalajara 
and thirty soldiers and some two hundred Christian Indians 
along the specified route. They found many Jumana Indians 
who warned the Sargento Mayor that the Cuitoas, Escan- 
jaques and Ahijados were on the warpath. To verify this 
information, the Sargento Mayor sent Captain Andrés Lépez, 
some Christian Indians and many Jumana Indians, who will- 
ingly accompanied them, to scout the above-mentioned war- 
ring nations. Sargento Mayor, Don Diego de Guadalajara, 
remained behind with the rest of his men. After walking 
some thirty leagues to the east, Captain Andrés Lépez and 
his company of twelve soldiers, Christian Indians and Ju- 
mana Indians, ran across a settlement of Indians of the 
Cuytoas nation with whom they fought a very fierce battle 
and learned that Indian bands from the Escanjaques and 
Ahijados nations were helping the Cuytoas Indians whom 

26. Probably should be about thirty degrees. Twenty-eight degrees in this area 


would place the Texas right on the Gulf, which Posada says is inhabited by unidentified 
migratory Indians. 
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they [the Spaniards] were fighting. After a battle lasting 
almost all one day the victory was won by our men with a 
loss of very few of our Indians, while many were lost by our 
adversaries. The victors took two hundred prisoners and 
booty of bales of hides of antelope, elk and buffalo. They then 
returned to the camp of the Jumanas on the Nueces River 
where Don Diego de Guadalajara, royal servant, had his post. 
As soon as these men returned, all the company returned to 
Santa Fé. Maestre de Campo Juan de Mendoza, who was on 
this journey and in this battle, is now living in this city.** 

In the year 1606 [1601], the Adelantado Don Juan de 
Ofiate, with eighty men well supplied with arms and horses, 
and with Padre Fray Francisco de Velasco as Chaplain, left 
Santa Fé with the firm intention of discovering the North 
Sea [Atlantic Ocean]. He took an easterly route, and after 
having walked almost three hundred leagues through the 
plains of Sibola he found himself in the Ahijados nation. This 
nation faces Quivira to the east and almost borders it on its 
northern frontier, since it is a neighbor to the Texas to the 
east. The Ahijados received Ofiate and his soldiers well. After 
having rested a few days in that camp, these Ahijados In- 
dians, who were currently at war with the Quiviras, pleaded 
with Don Juan de Ofiate to accompany them to Quivira. 

Ojiate, either to pay them for their trust, or with cunning 
scheme to explore that kingdom, decided to accept the request 
of the Ahijados. More than two thousand Ahijado Indians 
were with him. As soon as they entered the lands of Quivira 
some native Indians of that realm appeared to receive the 
Adelantado Ofiate and his soldiers, but seeing that their ene- 
mies, Indians of Ahijado, accompanied the Spaniards, they, 
being fearful of some harm, retreated toward the interior of 
their country. The Ahijado Indians who were accompanying 
Ofiate began to burn the Quivira’s houses and fields. When 
Ojiate saw this he prohibited them from doing it. The Ahijado 
Indians were so angered by this that they turned their arms 
against the Spaniards and a very hard-fought battle ensued. 

27. Fray Alonso de Posada wrote this Informe in 1686. This was during the Pueblo 


Rebellion, when the Spanish had withdrawn to El Paso. Juan Domingo would not have 
been living at Santa Fé at this time. 
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More than a thousand Indians died and the rest retreated 
without one Spaniard being killed.2* Ofiate, having seen that 
there were many people in Quivira and that it was necessary 
to cross Quivira to discover the sea, about which he had, as 
yet, no word, and since he realized that the sea was yet far 
away, returned to Santa Fé by the same trail he had made on 
the way out, and he did not discover any more lands. 

Since Santa Fé, center of New Mexico, serves us as a guide 
post to give information about the lands and nations which 
lie in that territory, one must note that after the hills located 
at twenty-eight or twenty-nine degrees”® in a northerly di- 
rection from said Santa Fé, at a distance of thirty to forty 
leagues, is a very high mountain range called Sierra Blanca, 
and farther on in the same direction at fifty-four degrees 
there are some high and inaccessible mountains which are 
covered with perpetual snows and are therefore called the 
Sierras Nevadas.*! They enter and occupy much territory in 
the equinoctial. They are very wide on the eastern end and 
come almost to those settlements of foreign nations that are 
northeast of Florida.**? These mountains could have been a 
barrier to prevent their [that is, the French and English] ex- 
pansion inland. From the slopes of these Sierras Nevadas 
that face in an easterly direction come the rivers that flow 
into the foreign settlements. One is called the Pobatan and 
it is located at thirty-eight degrees and the rivers Chuare 
at thirty-five degrees and the San Lorenzo and Jordan rivers 
at thirty-four degrees.** From the southern slopes of the 
before-mentioned mountains, Florida and its surrounding 
area are watered. And from the slopes that face straight 


28. This sounds a little too good to be true, even for the Spanish soldier. 

29. This should read thirty-eight or thirty-nine degrees. 

30. Reference here is to a (perpetually snow-covered peak probably in the Sangre 
de Cristo Range, since later it is said to be between the Sierras Nevadas (Rockies) and 
the “eastern region.” 

$1. The Rocky Mountains. 

32. Some maps of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries showed the range of 
mountains here being discussed extending all the way across North America, with rivers 
running out of them to west, south, and east. This is what Fray Alonso has in mind. 

38. Fray Alonso here has reference to the rivers flowing out of this extended range 
of mountains on the east coast, where the French and English were, and emptying into 
the Atlantic Ocean. The Pohuatan and the Chuare may possibly be the James and the 
Roanoke. The Cape Fear River has been identified as Fray Alonso's Jordan, and the San 
Lorenzo is probably the Peedee. 
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south the land slopes down to Quivira, and for better under- 
standing it is as follows: The Sierra Blanca which is between 
the Sierras Nevadas and the eastern region, forms a river 
that runs straight east.** From the Sierras Nevadas another 
river®** descends which flows to the south until it joins the 
latter, from which a great and deep river, the Grande (for 
thus it is called) is formed.** This river continues about 250 
leagues to the east with slopes on the south bank. It turns 
sharp south for about thirty leagues and drops away on the 
right hand entering the center of Quivira. When you consider 
the direction it takes at this point and the outlet of a river 
that runs into the Bay of 2spiritu Santo it would appear that 
they are one and the same.** 

In the year 1634, Captain Alonso Vaca with some soldiers 
left the city of Santa Fé traveling along the eastern rather 
than the southern course as he did on the other journeys. 
After having gone almost three hundred leagues in this direc- 
tion, he arrived at the River Grande and wanted to cross over, 
but the friendly Indians in his company warned him not to, 
because on the other bank was the Quivira nation.** These 
Indians, after studying sign, told him that those lands were 
heavily populated with men who planted corn and also en- 
joyed the sibola that lived there. Captain Alonso Vaca, never- 
theless, wanted to cross the river and desired to make rafts 
for the crossing. Again the friendly Indians warned him to 
watch his step, for no matter how brave he might be, finally 
he and his companions would be killed. Because of these warn- 
ings, Captain Alonso Vaca gave up his plans. 

To give a description of the lands of Quivira and its loca- 
tion, we shall derive our information from the position of 
New Spain. We shall take the headwaters of the Rio Verde 


34. This would be the Arkansas River. 

35. The Canadian. 

86. The Grande here would be the Arkansas after the union of the upper Arkansas 
and the Canadian. > 

87. Duro suggests that the Grande and the Mississippi are the same. If this is so 
the Spanish also thought of the Arkansas and the Mississippi as being the same river, 
which Fray Alonso calls the Grande. This is entirely possible since it was not generally 
known at this time that the French had descended the Mississippi from New France. 

38. If Captain Alonso Vaca reached the Grande (Arkansas River) in an area where 
the Quivira were on the other bank, he had not traveled three hundred leagues, but 
closer to two hundred. 
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in the direction of the Kingdom of Leén, always looking north 
as follows: From the Kingdom of Leén to the Rio del Norte 
it is one hundred leagues with the Sierra de Quaguila in be- 
tween (eight brethren of the Order of Our Father of San 
Francisco are there [in these mountains of Coahuila]}).*® At 
the very bank of the Rio del Norte the Texas nation begins. 
The coast is on the right hand fifty leagues distant. This na- 
tion probably runs to the Nueces River on the coast side, as it 
has been said.*° Right next to this nation in the same region is 
Quivira, also a hundred leagues wide as far down as the 
Grande River, which runs through this country.*! It is prob- 
ably a hundred leagues from the Nueces River to the Grande, 
there in the northern region. Then the nation of Quivira goes 
on fifty leagues beyond the Grande in the same direction, not- 
ing always that in the north, as well as the south, it is wider 
than in the middle. It is bounded by the Grande River which 
flows down from the Sierras Nevadas mountains.**? Many 
people like to say that Quivira has many cities and the city of 
Quivira [capital] which gives the country its name is particu- 
larly large. They like to say that all these cities are rich in 
gold and silver. On this point it seems the information is more 
liberal than precise or true, for there is no one who will affirm, 
either among our Spaniards or among the neighboring In- 
dians, having seen any amount of these metals which have 
come from that realm. They [silver and gold] are metals that 
always have a known origin since they are so highly prized 
among men that even savages take pride in them for adorn- 
ment. What is to be presumed is that there could be some 
minerals, for beyond some of the many rivers which run 
through those lands the natives who dwell on the river banks 
do what they used to do in New Spain; they clean some gold 
and silver from the sands of the rivers (this must be, as the 

39. From the headwaters of the river he calls Verde, Fray Alonso is taking us across 


the present state of Coahuila to the Rio Grande above the Pecos, for below it is called 
the Bravo. 

40. That is, between the Rio del Norte (present Rio Grande) and the Nueces (pres- 
ent Colorado River of Texas). 

41. The Grande here would be the Mississippi. About a hundred leagues (250 
miles) east of the Nueces (Colorado). 

42. Here the Grande is the Arkansas River, which acts as a border between the 
Texas and Quivira nations in this region. 
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nearest understanding to the knowledge which the Indians of 
those kingdoms must have, according to their temperament, 
would indicate as much). It is a fact that the Indians never 
did benefit from gold and silver as they ought until the Span- 
iards came. In reference to the great populous cities they 
refer to (some so great—they say—that they stretch for 
leagues), it is certain that there are many people, but this is 
how they live: each Indian has his house and next to it his plot 
of ground and fields, where he plants and harvests. This 
makes for a greater inhabited area with less pupulation than 
one might expect. 

So that it may be seen that there can be some trustworthy 
information it should be noted that the Apacha nation pos- 
sesses and controls all the plains of sibola. The Indians of this 
nation are so haughty and arrogant and so proud as warriors 
that they are the common enemy of all the tribes below the 
northern regions [immediately surrounding New Mexico]. 
They have struck fear to all other tribes and have overrun, 
ruined and cast most of them out of their own lands. This 
tribe occupies, defends and considers itself owner of four hun- 
dred leagues of land east and west and two hundred leagues 
north and south.** In some places along their borders they 
claim even more territory. Its center [that of the Apacha na- 
tion] is the plains of Sibola. This nation is confined on the 
east by the Quiviras [in southern Kansas] with whom they 
are now and have been continually at war. In the same region 
[the Apacha nation] also borders on the Texas nation with 
’ whom they have always had war. Although the Quivira and 
Texas nations are wide and have many people, the Apacha 
nation in the interior [around Santa Fé] bordering these na- 
tions along two hundred leagues as mentioned, has not only 
kept its boundaries [inviolate] but has invaded those of the 
two other nations. 


43. As we follow Fray Alonso’s description of the Apache Country, beginning with 
the Quivira northeast of New Mexico he will take us in a complete circle around New 
Mexico from north to south first, then east to west, then south to north, until the Yuta, 
north of New Mexico complete the circle. Fray Alonso is in an expansive mood here. We 
should remember, however, that during the seventeenth century the Ute, Navaho, Hava- 
supai, Walapai, Yavapai, Mohave, Jumano and other nomadic tribes were sometimes 
referred to as Apache, which meant enemy and was used as the Spanish in Central 
Mexico used the term Chichimeca. Apache might be used to cover any unidentified 
nomadic tribe. 
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When your informant [Posada] was Minister in the town 
of Pecos a camp of Apacha Indians entered the town to sell 
hides of antelope and leather and brought with them some 
captive Indian children from Quivira to trade for horses. 
When they were asked several different times if they had ever 
gotten some earrings or bracelets of gold or silver (they al- 
ways wear these adornments on the left arm) on raids in 
Quivira or Texas, they agreed to a man that while they had 
killed important captains and many ordinary Indians too, 
who were from these nations, none had found on the bodies 
any such things [adornments]. They said they had found 
many buffalo skins, elk and antelope hides, maize a:.3 fruits. 
They also said that all the inhabitants of those . nds, the 
women as well as the men, dressed in skins [gaz. }. From 
these reports one sees that there isn’t as much gola and silver 
as is reported. 

From the east to the west through the southern region, 
the Apacha nation borders the following: after the Texas, 
the Ahijados, the Cuytoas and the Escanjaques in a fifty 
league district [in southeastern New Mexico and Texas]. 
Since these are the ones that live along the Nueces River the 
Apacha nation has caused them to retreat to the district of 
the Rio del Norte, a district of little less than one hundred 
leagues. After these nations there comes the Jumana tribe 
and the others mentioned at the Junta de los Rios Norte and 
Conchos. These also [the Apaches have] dispossessed from 
their lands by the Nueces River and cornered in said spot due 
to the hostility of war. They also sustain a war with the 
Desumanas, Sumas, Mansos and others that are living be- 
tween the Junction of the Norte and Conchos rivers on the 
banks of the Rio del Norte to the Mission of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe [present Ciudad Judrez]. They also keep the Span- 
ish garrison there very busy and in the same region all the 
tribes toward Sonora, such as the Jamos and the Carretas, 
whom they also have dispossessed, and toward Sonora they 
attack them right from the mountains, however they do it 
even more from the area about fifty leagues to the north. The 
Apacha nation has some very fertile and pleasant parcels of 
land and meadows where many Apachas live. This is in the 
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Sierra Azul,“* a range renowned for its riches because its 
metals have been shown so many times but never taken [that 
is, fully explored and extracted] because of our neglect and 
luke-warm attitude. 

In the same region the Apacha nation wars against and 
greatly harms the Sipias nation, which nation is located 
north of Sinaloa and Sonora and south of the Apachas.* The 
Mission of Our Lady of Guadalupe must be one hundred 
leagues to the east of el Cuartelejo [of the Sipias].“° From 
there the Apacha nation continues on the said east-west trail 
in the southern region, to the nation of Coninas.** This 
Coninas tribe is completely subjugated to the Apachas. Pass- 
ing from south to north about seventy leagues along the river 
called the Grande (where it has been said there are metals 
and quicksilver) behind the towns of Moquy, looking east- 
ward a distance of twenty leagues one comes to the Yutas 
nation, which comes before Teguayo. 

The Yutas nation reaches near the South Sea [Pacific 
Ocean].*® These Indians are fond of the Spaniard, are well 
built, brave and energetic, for only these [Yutas] carry on 
campaigns against the valiant Apachas with a courage equal 
|to the courage of the Apachas]. They are so steady in battle 
that through diligent persistence and to maintain their hon- 
orable reputation they do not retreat without winning or 
dying. The Grande River [here the San Juan and Colorado] 
divides Yuta and Apacha. This river guided Don Juan de 
Ofiate to the South Sea [Pacific]. 

The Apacha nation continues along the Sierra Blanca, 
which is farther on, in the mountains north of New Mexico. 
Continuing from west to east in a northerly direction these 
[Apachas] are bordered by the Quivira nation at a distance 

44. Located by Don Bernardo de Miera y Pacheco, eighteenth century mapmaker 
in New Mexico, northwest of Moqui (the Hopi country), and below the Colorado River. 

45. We should remember that during this period the country north to the Gila 
River, and sometimes beyond, was thought of as Sonora. 

46. In Arizona south of the land of the Coninas (located in the following note). 

47. Often referred to as the Conina Apache, these are the Havasupai, of Yuman 
stock, at this time found along the Colorado River south of the Little Colorado. Miera 
(cited in note 43), 100 years later, refers to the little Colorado as the Rio de los Coninas. 


48. The branch of the Yutas referred to as “near the South Sea” would be the 
ancestors of the Chemehuevi west of the Colorado River in southeastern California. 
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of fifty leagues. These [the Quivira] are on the other side of 
that Grande River [here the Arkansas] which rises in the 
Sierras Nevadas. On this as well as the other side of the river 
the Quivira Nation expands greatly. The Apachas are also 
at war along the frontier they share with the Quiviras. 

All the mountain ranges which are within and surround- 
ing New Mexican provinces are considered by the Apachas 
as their property. The Apachas are so constantly at war with 
them that usually the Spaniards carry arms. They attack 
the Indian pueblos from previously prepared ambushes kill- 
ing the men atrociously and carrying off the women and chil- 
dren as legitimate captives of war. They usually destroy their 
enemies’ corn fields and steal Spanish horses day and night 
wreaking all other damages their fierce pride can plot. The 
Indians of this nation who live in the eastern province of New 
Mexico have and have always had particular care in main- 
taining peace with the Spaniards in order that they might 
have commerce with them, having an outlet for their dressed 
skins and hides. In other areas these same Indians who in- 
habit said mountains surrounding New Mexico are continu- 
ally at war with the Spaniards. 

This nation, as already mentioned, is the owner and pos- 
sessor of all the plains of sibola, and the center of the above- 
mentioned nations. lt is not governed by chiefs or hereditary 
princes, but rather by those who give proof in war of being 
the bravest. They use no [idols?] or other base superstitions 
and only adore the sun with the veneration of a father, for 
they say they are the children of the sun. They clothe them- 
selves in dressed skins, always wearing shoes, boots and 
jackets which they take pride in keeping clean. On their 
travels they carry only bows and arrows. The arrows are 
sharp and well made and the bows are well proportioned after 
the Turkish manner. The very sight of such arms distin- 
guishes this tribe from the others. They have wives that they 
hold in especial esteem and when a woman is caught in 
adultery they cut her nose to mark her as an adulteress. 

It seems that all that can be said at present about these 
nations [tribes] has been said and there only need be explained 
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the place, location and region of the Kingdom called Teguayo. 
To give knowledge about this land let us again begin at thirty- 
seven degrees in Santa Fé, the center of New Mexico, thence 
taking a straight line from this place to the northwest region 
between south and north, crossing the mountains called Casa- 
fuerte or Navajo* one arrives at the Grande River [here the 
San Juan] which goes straight west, a distance of seventy 
leagues, a land possessed by the Apachas [Navaho], and cross- 
ing said Grande River one enters the Yutas Nation (warlike 
people). Crossing through this nation about sixty leagues in 
the same northwesterly direction, one then enters some hills 
at about fifty leagues distance and the nation the northern 
Indians call Teguayo. The Mexican Indians, according to 
ancient tradition, call it Copala, which in the Mexican lan- 
guage means gathering of many people of different nations. 
Also according to the ancient tradition it is said that all the 
Indians of New Spain, not only the Mexican Indians, who 
were the last, came from there. They mean that Guatemala 
and all the other realms and provinces of Peru and the other 
neighboring nations on this continent were peopled from 
Copala, for only from there, in early times, did they under- 
stand that men spread throughout the world. They had no 
large ships necessary to enter the Strait of Anian with ease. 
It is certain that the land is so extensive there that it enters 
beneath the equinoctial. 

Many astrologers and cosmographers confuse Teguayo 
with Gran Quivira, it being that the latter is to the east and 
borders on the North Sea [Atlantic Ocean] and Teguayo is 
between the north and south and is bordered by the West Sea 
[Pacific Ocean]. The many islands, small bays and coves that 
are in the south are said to be part of Quivira. Since these 
lands are unknown they [the cosmographers, etc.] do not do 
much by way of explaining them. 





49. This probably has ref: to the Chuska Mountains. The word Casafuerte 
suggests a stronghold or fortress. Shiprock and the small, flat-topped fortress-like mesas 
surrounding it might very well acquire the name Casafuerte. It is suggested that this may 
have been the border between the Navaho and Yuta in this region. 

{Cf: “Early Navaho Geography,” New Mexico Historica, Review, vol. 31, No. 4 
(October, 1956). F. D. R.] 
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From Teguayo to Quivira going by way of New Mexico 
and Santa Fe there is a great distance. However, looking at 
these two nations from fifty degrees in the region beyond 
New Mexico to the north they could be fairly close [to each 
other], since Quivira expands greatly inland toward the 
Sierras Nevadas and Teguayo can also be said to expand to- 
ward the east and draw near or touch Quivira. The basis for 
the confusion is that wild cows [buffalo] are found in Teguayo 
also. These buffalo migrate from one place to another so that 
both the inhabitants of the east and the west could have them. 
It is not merely conjecture but certain that there are many 
people and diverse nations in the Kingdom of Teguayo. All 
of the northern tribes assure this fact. Don Juanillo, an In- 
dian from the town of Emes [Jemez], especially affirms this. 
This informant [Posada] being the Minister of that frontier, 
Juanillo told him several times of having been captive in 
Teguayan provinces for a period of two years and that there 
were many people who spoke different languages there, and 
some that were spoken in New Mexico. He also said there 
was a large lake populated all around its borders. Many times 
he told the Governors of New Mexico that if they should go 
to those provinces he would go with them as guide. Although 
Captain Francisco Lujan asked twice to be allowed to jour- 
ney there, they would not let him go. This is all that now can 
be said and known of Teguayo. As a brief resume we shall 
give the location of the nations below [south of] the north 
{northern region] according to the mariners needle taking 
the city of Santa Fé as the central point. 

The city of Santa Fé is at thirty-seven degrees on a 
straight line from north to south (for looking toward the 
north below its equinoctial the Strait of Anian begins at about 
seventy degrees). In the region to the east and northeast [of 
Santa Fé] are the Sierras Nevadas, and beyond their expanse, 
on their slopes, is the gulf called Anian. Its northern head- 
land begins with some bays, deep in places, and having very 
little water in others. For this reason the said Strait of Anian 
is very difficult to traverse. At that point [probably on the 
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Pacific side] said gulf very nearly borders on the land of 
Portugal,®° and on the east the Cape of Estotilant, in the land 
of Labrador. The Cape of Roquesay which is where New 
France terminates. New France is on the Florida coast and 
its farthermost border to the northeast where the foreign 
settlements are; looking some seventy leagues north from 
said point [Santa Fé] is the Yuta nation and past this at a 
distance of about 180 leagues the kingdom and provinces of 
Teguayo. 

Looking two hundred leagues directly west are the South 
Sea [Pacific Ocean] and California. One hundred leagues to 
the southwest are the villages™ of the Apacha nation and 
Sinaloa. Directly to the south about three hundred leagues 
[from Santa Fé] we find the Real de Minas del Parral. To the 
south-southeast at two hundred leagues [from Santa Fé] is the 
Nueces River which flows through the Ahijado nation, which 
extends two hundred leagues. The mouth of the Rie Bravo 
is 270 leagues away [from Santa Fé] through [the land of] 
the Texas at twenty-five or thirty degrees. In the region to 
the east-southeast, at 280 leagues distance [from Santa Fé] 
are the Buffalo Plains and Quivira and at 150 leagues dis- 
tance, on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico at twenty-nine and 
a half degrees, is the Bay of Espiritu Santo. 

Looking east-southeast at two hundred leagues [from 
Santa Fé] we come upon the limits of the Buffalo Plains and 
from this point traversing three hundred leagues along the 
same parallel is St. Augustine, Florida. Looking from Santa 
Fé to the east-southeast, we shall find at 150 leagues distance 
the Grande River [here the Arkansas] which descends from 
the Sierras Nevadas and the Nation of Quivira in that region. 
Four hundred ninety leagues from this point [Santa Fé] at 
thir :y-four degrees, which is in the middle of New France, we 
shall have for a boundary the bay of Todos Santos. Looking 
to the east at a little more than a hundred leagues is Quivira, 

50. This is probably referring to Portuguese territory in the northern Pacific 
Ocean. Estotilant is shown on some early maps as that region north of Labrador; and 
Cape Roquesay may be Cape Race, Newfoundland (see Index and charts in Justin 
Winsor, Narrative and Critical History, vol. III). 


51. The word is cuartelejo which suggests small, ugly barracks, huts, hogans. Such 
villages are often referred to as rancherias. 
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and across it at two hundred leagues is the land of the 
Capuchies.®? From this point along the border of the Sierras 
Nevadas, between south and east, and from that corner we 
shall find following the same direction at four hundred 
leagues the Pobatan River (others have called this river the 
Nevado because it is always snowy), and the Bay of Espiritu 
Santo which is at the same thirty-seven degrees as the city 
of Santa Fé. For the coastal boundary is the Santiago [St. 
James] sand bar, which is the final point of New France and 
is at thirty-seven degrees. To the east-northeast one hun- 
dred leagues distant more or less and going inland this direc- 
tion to fifty-three degrees we shall find the Sierras Nevadas 
mountains on the south. Beginning at this same latitude along 
the line [route] to the north-northeast it [the Sierra Nevada 
range] lies, as has been said, with great expansion in width 
to the north country until it meets that land populated by 
Englishmen and Frenchmen. 

This is all that can be said of the kingdoms and provinces 
that are below the North in the circumference of New Mexico 
and its mountains which divide the streams of the rivers, 
some of which go down to the southern sea and some to the 
northern sea. Therefore, on the west slopes of the Sierra Ne- 
vada Range all its waters flow to the South Sea [Pacific] and 
all the waters on the south slopes run into the North Sea 
[Atlantic]. 

Any attempt to tell of or locate all the rivers and streams 
that there are here and there would be an endless task so 
only the most important and well-known rivers are men- 
tioned, and since the foregoing information does not give a 
basis for being able to consider the advisability or inadvis- 
ability which there might be in opening up communication 
through the bay of Espiritu Santo to the coast of Florida 
and Tampico it is offered for what use it might have. 

The advantages that there might be and which urge open- 

52. The Handbook of American Indians gives Capote as a synonym for Capuchies. 
The Capote are a band of Ute Indians who operated in the area northeast of New Mexico 
during the Spanish period. As I interpret Fray Alonso here, however, the Capuchies 


he mentions are somewhere east of the Mississippi River. He may have reference to the 
Province of Capachequi encountered by De Soto. 
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ing communication by way of the bay of Espiritu Santo are 
as follows: 

First and foremost is the conversion of such a world of 
barbarous Indians that are in the interior region of the land. 
It would seem that Our Lord God will take it upon Himself 
to support this plan, and that He will facilitate its consuma- 
tion by all His power, and He will provide the ministers that 
He probably has set apart for the task among the religious 
orders and other ecclesiastics, for all are equally obliged to 
aid in so high and noble a ministry. The second [reason is] 
that by occupying that port, or another nearby, one would 
prohibit the enemies of any nation whatsoever from getting 
control of that coast and the lands and kingdoms that border 
thereon, for there would follow very grave harm and even 
danger of losing those [lands] already acquired [if they were 
allowed to do this]. 

The third advantage is that the food supply is assured for 
it is well known that the wild cows called sibolas are so nu- 
merous along all the border lands of the coast and even inland 
that no matter how many of the [Indian] nations feed upon 
them, still there are always more than enough, even though 
the lions, tigers, wolves, bears, and mountain dogs (called 
coyotes) kill a great many of said cows. The fourth advan- 
tage is the hope that can be held out that gold and silver may 
be found in those lands, and that once these [metals] are put 
to work they may be of great use. The fifth advantage is that 
it is now considered a fact that pearls may be taken in the 
Nueces River (which is a sweet water river), and that in the 
other rivers in the same country and of the same characteris- 
tics the same is probably true. If there are [pearls] found [in 
the rivers] on the slopes [or banks] they will probably be much 
finer and in greater abundance than those [pearls] found on 
the coast, because the shells [mollusks] may reflect the differ- 
ence between sweet and salt water, and, by the same token, 
because that coast and those rivers that flow to it are sweet 
and cool and of good quality, it is more than conjecture that 
there will be [pearls] and that amber may be taken on the 
coast. The sixth advantage would probably be that the port 
that would be founded there, because of being within eye- 
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sight of the center of Mexico, could serve as a sentry [or out- 
post] from which to observe the enemy and as a shelter for 
our ships which could be saved from pursuing enemy ships. 
And it would also probably be an advantage that all along 
that coast there is an abundance of different fish, and avail- 
able land for sowing, and other goods which would be needed 
by the provinces and nearby forts. 

The following are the disadvantages: 

The first and most important task will be the need to 
search and sound all the coast, for it could be that there is 
another port, or ports, which are more suitable for accessi- 
bility and [ease of] fortification and which can more easily 
accommodate large vessels. The Bay of Espiritu Santo seems 
to have inlets on the north according to the map, and on the 
south, swamps [low lands], and on the land side a cove or 
small bay thirty leagues in circumference, and in the north- 
ern region there are inlets, and in the north also are two 
small rivers which empty into another small cove. In the 
southern region there is the Rio Grande. Taken together they 
could be the watershed [derramadero] of the northern slopes. 
Upon searching the other coast it was apparent that there 
could be no better choice than that which was ordered by his 
Excellency Sefior Marqués de la Laguna, Conde de Paredes 
and Viceroy of this New Spain.** 

The second disadvantage is that since some port must be 
settled whether it be the [port of] Espiritu Santo or any other 
one along the coast, a sufficiently large garrison of soldiers 
and settlers will surely be necessary so that under all circum- 
stances it can resist invasion and defend itself, not only 
against the pirates which constantly rove the coasts, but also 
from any ships which may be sent against them by foreign 
princes, and also so that there might be on the land side de- 

53. Fray Alonso includes two asides here that are very difficult to handle in the text. 
First, to explain why he is listing some of these items both as advantages and disadvan- 
tages, he states that “although they may be useful, they may also be harmful,” or if 
handled correctly these may be to the advantage of Spain, if not they will be to her 
disadvantage. Second, he states that although those in high office are usually careful to 
make correct decisions they sometimes, by forcing through their “blind decrees,”” cause 
the response to them to be very “lukewarm” if the decrees are carried out at all. I think 


he is suggesting to those in high places that they should seek advice from those that 
know what they are talking about, then fellow it, and see that their subordinates follow it. 
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fense against all the many barbarous Indians from whom 
one cannot expect to obtain confidence [support] because 
naturally they will try to defend their land and liberty. Let 
me warn you that, even though they are barbarians, in mili- 
tary materiel they have been found to be and are very clever. 

At the time of any Indian raid [on the proposed port] 
there will be no possibility of succor by sea or by land be- 
cause the [proposed] port will be so isolated. To reach it, it 
[would be] necessary for even the nearest neighbors to spend 
many days [of travel].°* On the land side they cannot obtain 
aid from anyone because they will be so far away from the 
kingdoms populated by Spaniards with so many barbarous 
Indians in between, and [because] the lands are cut by many 
raging rivers and rough mountains. 

The third disadvantage is that the fleets and merchant 
ships may not stop in another port to trade because they have 
to unload their goods either at Veracruz or Tampico, for at 
no other places can they merchandise them,™ and it is even 
more difficult by overland route because of the previously 
mentioned difficulties. To ship their goods [in this manner] 
would be the same as to put them in the hands of the pirates. 
Neither can wagons nor pack mules go another way to New 
Mexico, nor to Parral, nor to other places because of the diffi- 
culties of the rivers and the length of the road—about 500 
leagues more or less which must be crossed among infidel, 
barbarous and enemy Indians. To do so would require a great 
number of [military] escorts. 

From Mexico to Real Quencamé there are 150 leagues 
open to free and safe commerce without difficulties, detriment 
or any bother at all. From there to Parral there are [diffi- 
culties] due to the infidel Indians who usually attack the 
traveller, as has happened in the past. There are presidios 
to convoy passengers, carts, and all types of merchants. From 


54. Fray Alonso points out in an aside here that one should also consider that on 
such a long trip it would be necessary to carry supplies. This would add even more to 
the number of days necessary for the trip, since it would involve slow pack animals. 

55. Fray Alonso is probably taking a slap at Spanish control of trade here. Appar- 
ently Vera Cruz and Tampico were approved stops for the merchant ships. To sell goods 
anywhere else, unless the proposed port at Espiritu Santo were put on the approved list, 
would be against the law. Since this was true, no ships would be likely to stop there and 
the seaport would be a failure. 
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Parral to el paso del Norte it is about twe hundred leagues 
across flat and easily travelled country. Although there are 
a few wild Indians they are not many and a small escort is 
enough. 

As to whether it would be easier [to approach the 
Bay of Espiritu Santo] through the provinces of Florida or 
rather through the neighboring region that the latter share 
with the country settled by the English or French in the 
northern region, one could fear some harm as follows: 

One must note that from St. Augustine, Florida to the 
Cape of Roquesay Obretén must be a distance of about two 
hundred leagues. The English and French settlements begin 
sixty leagues from Florida. To the Cabo Delgado, in whose 
province is located the Corte Real [islands] of France, the 
beginning of those lands which are obedient to the Most 
Christian King [of France], it is probably about 120 leagues 
distance. From the middle of those [French] lands trips can 
be made, although they are very long, by land down through 
another region that slopes to the south and going around the 
lands that belong to Florida arrive at the southlands which 
are under submission to the Province of Losa.*® 

But there might also be a great deal of difficulty in this 
[trip] because after so many years of possessing that land they 
[the French] would have done it themselves (because they are 
diligent in such undertakings) if they had not encountered 
some obstacles to the execution [of said trip]. The difficulty 
might have been that the foothills of the Sierras Nevadas are 
extensive and rough, mountainous and cold. This may have 
been the obstacle to their plan. 

But always attempts [to go] through Florida would prob- 
ably be good, departing inland in a southerly direction, and 
one could also go down to the Gran Quivira to the left, if he 
took enough people and an abundance of horses which are the 
best weapons against the Indians, and well trained soldiers 
and plenty of provisions. One crosses many miles without 
hope of finding provisions. 

Since examples serve as well as [personal] experiences to 


56. Possibly the Province of Coca encountered in this region by De Soto. 
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correct mistakes, it is well to note that Florida was discovered 
in 1520 [1513]. Two hundred men went two hundred leagues 
inland and suffered great famine, for they went to the Prov- 
ince of Olibahali and the Province of Losa of Capuchies and 
returned from there to Florida.” In the year 1530 [1539] 
Captain Hernando de Soto left Florida with a thousand men 
with the intention to explore all the land to New Mexico. He 
entered the previously mentioned lands and fell back on 
Quivira and when he got to the plains of sibola he was so cut 
to pieces by enemies and Indians all along the four hundred 
leagues of his route that when he was hard pressed by the 
Apacha, which nation we have already mentioned, he was 
forced to retreat and take advantage of a hill which he was 
fortunate enough to find on the bank of a large river which 
is believed to have been the Rio Grande [here the Mississippi]. 
From the wood he found on the hill and driftwood on the 
river he made a raft on which he went downstream and came 
out with very few men on the north coast from whence even 
while he was on the raft the Indians pursued him in canoes. 
Along said coast he arrived at Tampico broken, his men lost.®* 

In the year 1553 the fleet that left Veracruz for the King- 
doms of Castile from Havana by way of the Bahama channel 
was hit by a gale so great that only one battered boat arrived 
in Spain. Another boat, due to the intensity of the wind, ar- 
rived on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico in the district that 
lay near Tampico. In this boat were five dominican monks 
and three hundred people of various classes. They jumped 
ashore and set out for Tampico by way of the coast. Only one 
monk, Fray Marcos de Mena, of all those who were on the 
boat arrived [in Tampico] and that was miraculous as one 
can read in the book of the Crénica de la Provincia de Nuestro 
Santo Padre Domingo de Mézico. One can also see what hap- 
pened in the book printed about the expedition of Hernando 
de Soto. 


57. Olibahali here is Hothliwahali or Ulibahali, an upper Creek town generally lo- 
cated on the north bank of the Tallapoosa River, at the mouth of Chubbehatches Creek, 
visited by De Soto and Tristan de Luna. The Province of Losa is commented on in the 
note above. Capuchies and Capachequi may be identical. 

658. Fray Alonso’s source of information for the Spanish explorations in the south- 
eastern part of the present United States obviously was not very good. 
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With regard to the fear as to whether the foreign 
nations that are settled to the northeast of Florida are able 
to settle the port and bay of Espiritu Santo [let me say] that 
not only is the door open for other nations, but also for the 
kingdoms of France, of England or any other kingdom, or 
pirates can settle and populate said port as they would have 
no opposition in doing it, since from Florida to Tampico there 
is no garrison of Spanish soldiers. With regard to the fleets— 
may God forbid—if another port were settled [there] by for- 
eigners, they [the Spanish] would enter and leave the port of 
Veracruz under obvious risk. 

The means by which communication may be opened up 
through a new port have been mentioned already and it is 
only mentioned again so that it [the port] may be had for the 
inland kingdoms of this New Spain, and it is easy to get. In 
the nations of the Texas and Quivira, by settling said port and 
garrisoning it as aforesaid and placing a presidio inland on 
the Nueces River in the most convenient location to be found, 
with due reference to the grass lands and crop lands which 
would be needed because of the advantage of the Sibola cows 
and fruits that grow there, [one] could with a hundred field 
soldiers, provided they be cavalry, keep some to guard the 
fort and send others out to explore the district and [find] a 
place where the port might be established. This would accom- 
plish not only the subjugation and conversion of these nations 
but [the fort] would also become the protector of the tribes 
throughout the land and would doubtless have the aid and 
support of the Jumana nation and of ten or twelve other 
tribes that are near the Jumanas on the Rio del Norte and 
they would go to settle on said river because those lands were 
theirs and were taken away from them by the Apacha na- 
tion, their enemies. The [tribes] desire revenge and their 
inclination to become Christian gives credence to the idea 
[belief] that they would be faithful. The nations of the 
Ahijados, Cuitoas, Escanjaques and Texas would do like- 
wise because they are also oppressed by the Apacha nation 
as has been said, and the presidio could make the trip [pos- 
sible] through the region of the Rio del Norte to the kingdom 
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of New Leén and right on to Mexico. Along this route it 
would be a little longer than from Mexico to El Paso del Rio 
Norte. Leaving Florida on a few entradas [expeditions] one 
could find or at least explore all the lands that are in between 
from one district to the other. 

So that the truthfulness of the information given in this 
report might be considered legal [official] and the most truth- 
ful that can be had at present, there are in this city at present 
the Maestro de Campo Juan Dominguez de Mendoza, Sar- 
gento Maestro Bartholomé Gémez, Captain Diego Lucero and 
others born and reared here and presently residing in New 
Mexico.®® By reading it [this report] to them they can give 
their opinions and they may add or subtract what they see 
that is not true. They will see the care and legality which this 
report contains, for he who is writing it swears in the words 
of a priest that according to his knowledge and understand- 
ing it is all that can be said and the information that can be 
given according to the best measure of lands and nations that 
can be made of all the kingdoms and provinces that are below 
the north in the region of New Mexico in fulfillment of those 
[data] ordered by the Cédula Real del Sur, and I sign it in this 
convent of our Father San Francisco of Mexico the 14th of 
March of 1686. 


59. After the Pueblo Rebellion of 1680, New Mexico was not reconquered until 1692. 
These men were probably residing at El Paso del Norte in 1686. 





Notes and Documents 


THE KILLING OF MIKE GORDON 
Purp J. RASCH 


Among the obscure points in the life of Doc Holliday have been the 
facts surrounding the killing of Mike Gordon. Jahns! appears com- 
pletely unaware of this incident and Myers? tells his readers only that 
in August, 1879 Doc had a falling out with an outlaw named Mike 
Gordon, invited him out into the street and shot him. No authority is 
cited for his account. By chance the writer has recently come across 
an issue of the Las Vegas Gazette? which contains the report of the 
shooting. Here is the story which it relates: 

On July 19, 1879 a number of places of amusement were opened in 
East Las Vegas. Among those attending the festivities was Michael 
Gordon, a former member of the Fifth Cavalry, who had been under 
the influence of liquor for several days. His mistress was at a hall on 
Center St. Gordon tried to persuade her to accompany him to another 
hall on Railroad St. When she refused to go, he tlew into a drunken 
rage and swore that he would kill someone or be killed himself before 
morning. 

While standing in Center St., Gordon suddenly drew his revolver 
and fired, the bullet passing through the pants legs of a Mexican and 
striking the floor in front of the bartender. Some other shots were 
immediately fired, but by whom was unknown. Gordon at once dis- 
appeared into the darkness. An hour or two later a Mr. Kennedy heard 
groans outside his tent, investigated and found Gordon lying on the 
ground, fatally wounded. A bullet had entered his right breast a little 
below the collarbone, ranged downward, and exited below the shoulder 
blaae. Gordon’s mistress had him taken to her room, where he died the 
following morning. The Coroner’s Inquest found that the wound had 
been inflicted by some person unknown, and the Gazette observed that 
no one would talk about the matter for fear of being called to testify 
in court. 

Since there appears to be no other issues of the Las Vegas papers 
for that period still extant, it has not been possible to determine the 
immediate subsequent developments. So far as the writer knows, it was 
another two years before the Las Vegas Daily Optic* publicly identi- 
fied Holliday as the man who had killed Gordon. As has been related 


1. Jahns, Pat, The Frontier World of Doc Holliday. New York: Hastings House, 
1957. 

2. Myers, John Myers, Doc Holliday. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1955, 
p. 113. 
8. Las Vegas Gazette, July 26, 1879. 
4. Las Vegas Daily Optic, July 20, 1881. 
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in an article5 curiously overlooked by both Jahns and Myers, the Optic 
identified Holliday as the keeper of a gin-mill on Center St. at the time. 
It would be interesting to know whether it was his saloon which was 
the scene of the trouble. 

* * * 


University of New Mexico, Special Collections 
(concluded) 


PIONEERS FOUNDATION, INC. Tape Recordings. 

264 reels. 

Interviews with old time residents in New Mexico made by the Pioneers 
Foundation, Inc. under the direction of Lou Blachly. Early settlers such 
as Agnes Meader Snider, “Cap’n Burt” Mossman, Henry Brock, Caesar 
Brock, Montague Stevens, Wayne Whitehill, Marietta Wetherill, etc. 
describe frontier life as they experienced it. 

See: Albert Rosenfeld, “The Wild West Lives Again,” Colliers, 134 (26 
November 1954), 48-53, for a description of this project. 

Deposited in the Library of the University of New Mexico by Lou 
Blachly. 


POE, JOHN WILLIAM, 1850-1923. Manuscripts and Miscellanea Relating 
to Billy the Kid. 

1 folder. (18 items) 

Manuscripts, newspaper clippings, magazine articles, photographs and 

miscellanea relating to Billy the Kid. Poe was in the cattle business in 

Lincoln county in the 1880’s and was present at Billy’s death. He is the 

author of The Death of Billy the Kid. 


PRADT, GEORGE H., 1846-1927. Surveyor’s Notebooks and Records, 1869- 
1921. 

56 volumes, 11 packets. 

Field notebooks, surveying notes, maps, drawings, etc. of G. H. Pradt, 

civil engineer in Laguna, and at one time a surveyor for the Surveyor- 

General of New Mexico. These records relate primarily to surveys of 

land grants in New Mexico. 


PRINCE, LE BARON BRADFORD, 1840-1922, collector. Spanish and English 
Language Documents. 
1 folder. (13 documents) (6 printed items) 
Thirteen miscellaneous manuscripts, primarily letters, relating to 
nineteenth century New Mexico, including an Als of William Bent. 
Six fly-sheets 
1. Iglesia Cristiana, Catolica, Apostolica./ La Iglesia Cristina, 
segun los atributos o predicados. . . . Fernando de Taos Junio 


5. Rasch, Phil, A Sidelight on Doc Holliday. Los Angeles Westerners Branding 
Iron, September, 1953. 
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7 A.D. 1862/ Imprenta de Vicente F. Romero dirigida por el 
mismo. 


. El Comandante General del Departamento de Durango/ a las 


tropas de su mando/ compafieros: La veleidosa fortuna nos ha 
negado sus favores:/. . . . Durango, Mayo 29 de 1846. 


- Manifiesto/ que el gobernador del departamento/ de Nuevo 
Mexico, hace a sus habitantes./. . . . Santa Fe 8 de Setiembre 
de 1844/ Mariano Martinez/Ano de 1844/ Imprenta particular 
a cargo de J.M.B. [287] 


. Triunfo de los principios/ contra la torpeza!/ El Gobernador 
Interino del Territorio/ a los habitantes del mismo/... . 
Santa Fe, Enero 25, de 1847. Donaciano Vigil. [31] 

. Circular/ Gobierno Superior del Territorio/. ... Santa Fe, 
Feb. 12, 1847. Donaciano Vigil. [27] 


. Donaciano Vigil, Gobernador Interino del/ Territorio de Nuevo 

Mejico, a los/ habitantes del mismo/. . . . Santa Fe, Julio 1, 
1847. Donaciano Vigil. [29. Ist broadside] 
Numbers in brackets refer to entries in Historical Records 
Survey, Inventory of American Imprints, No. 25. Check List of 
New Mexico Imprints and Publications, 1784-1876. (Michigan 
Historical Records Survey, 1942). 


PYRAMID GOLD AND SILVER MINING AND REDUCTION COMPANY, Pyramid 
City, New Mexico. Bonds, ca. 1885. 
1 file box. 


Bonds issued by the above company, ca. 1885. It was located in Pyramid 
City, Grant County, New Mexico. 


RED RIVER VALLEY COMPANY. Business Records, 1893-1940. 

76 volumes, 111 letter boxes, 126 voucher files. 

Ledgers, journals, invoices, correspondence, accounts, vouchers, leases, 
contracts, monthly statements, etc. of the Red River Valley Company, 
the company under which the Bell Ranch was operated from 1898 to 
1947 when the ranch was cut up. 


RITCH, WILLIAM GILLET, 1830-1904, collector. Ritch Papers Concerning 
the History of New Mexico, ca. 1539-1885. 

10 reels. [microfilm] 

A microfilm copy made by the Henry E. Huntington Library of the 
manuscript portion of the Ritch collection in that library. The first 
two reels consist of miscellaneous Spanish language documents from 
the Spanish and Mexican periods in New Mexico. The other reels con- 
tain certain notebooks of Ritch, correspondence, diaries, official papers, 
reports, addresses, etc. primarily from the Territorial period. On reel 
8 is reproduced: Biografia del Rev. P. Jose Antonio Martinez, cura 
parroco de Curato de Taos, A.D. 1877, por Santiago Valdez. 

See: Fr. Angelico Chavez, “Some original New Mexico documents in 
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California libraries. I. Huntington Library, Ritch Collection,” New 
Mexico Historical Review, 25 (1955), 244-248. [a selective listing re- 
lating only to the Spanish language documents] 

RHODES, EUGENE MANLOVE, 1869-1934. Letters, ca. 1928-1934. 

1 folder. (8 letters) 

Miscellaneous letters and photoprints of letters written by Rhodes, ca. 
1928-1934. Three are photoprints, two are typed, and three are Als. 


ROBB, JOHN DONALD, collector. J. D. Robb Collection of Folk Music 
Recordings. 
1096 recordings on 237 discs. 
A collection of recordings of folk music most of which were made by 
J. D. Robb, Dean of the College of Fine Arts and Professor of Music 
at the University of New Mexico. Included are Hispanic melodies— 
romances, cuandos, decimas, canciones, corridos, alabados, letras, rela- 
ciones, coplas, inditas, trovos, and social dance tunes of many types; 
Indian dances—feather dance, horsetail dance, shield dance, Yebechai 
dance, etc.; Indian songs—lullabies, chants, songs of the Navaho 
moccasin game, etc.; and cowboy and frontier songs. 
See: J. D. Robb, “The J. D. Robb Collection of Folk Music Recordings,” 
New Mexico Folklore Record, 7 (1952/53) , 6-20, for a description of the 
collection and a listing of recordings giving number, title, performer 
and place, and date. 


SANDIA PUEBLO. Land Deed, 1772. 
1 folder. 
Original deed of land to the Indians of the Pueblo of Sandia in the year 


1772. Signed by Pablo Salazar, Baltazar Griego, Juaquin Romero and 
Juan Gonzales. 


SANTA FE (city). Miscellaneous Records, 1910-1935. 

2 file boxes. 

Miscellaneous official records of the city of Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
1910-1935. Includes such things as ordinances, licenses and bonds, 
minutes of meetings, petitions, correspondence, bills, etc. 


SANTA FE (city). Ayuntamiento. Journal, 1829-1836. 

1 folder. 

Fragments of the manuscript journal of the Ayuntamiento of Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, 1829-1836. 


SPANISH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGE MANUSCRIPTS, 1826-1887. 

1 folder. (7 documents) 

Four Spanish language and three English language manuscripts from 
the Mexican and Territorial periods in New Mexico. Letters, contracts, 
and papers dealing with land grants (Los Candelarios, Griegos, 
Ranchos, El Rancho, etc.). 


SPANISH LANGUAGE MANUSCRIPTS, 1791 and 1794. 
1 folder. (2 documents) : 
(1) 1791. 27 December. Palacio Episcopal de la ciudad de Durango. 
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Auto issued by Don Estevan Lorenzo de Tristan, bishop of Durango, 
pertaining to the marriage of Juan Cristoval Sanchez and Rosa San- 
doval. (2) 1794. Certifications on the state of the missions in New 
Mexico. [photoprint] 


SPANISH LANGUAGE MANUSCRIPTS, 1811-1867. 

1 folder. (9 documents) 

Nine Spanish language manuscripts from the Spanish, Mexican and 
Territorial periods in New Mexico—bills of sale, records of court pro- 
ceedings, etc. primarily relating to affairs in Rio Arriba county. 


SPIEGELBERG, FLORA, 1857-. Manuscripts and Clippings, ca. 1930-1939. 

1 folder. 

Manuscripts and clippings of newspaper and magazine articles by or 
about Mrs. Spiegelberg, wife of Willi Spiegelberg, Santa Fe pioneer 
merchant and mayor of that city in the 1880’s. Articles relate to life in 
New Mexico, ca. 1850-1900. 


STACKPOLE, PETER. Photographs. 
1 folder. (8 photographs) 


Eight photographs of scenes in Santo Domingo Pueblo taken by Peter 
Stackpole for Life magazine. 


STECK, MICHAEL, 1818-1883. Papers, 1853-1880. 

9 file boxes. 

Letters, notebooks, reports, etc. primarily relating to Steck’s activities 
as Indian Agent for the Mescalero Apache and later (1863) as Super- 


intendent of Indian Affairs for New Mexico. These papers include not 
only letters written by or to Steck but also correspondence of other 
prominent persons in New Mexico during this period. Although they 
chiefly concern Indian affairs, they are a source of much information 
on other matters. 


TERKIN, JOHN. “Arrowed Death” Papers, 1938-1939. 

1 folder. 

Memoranda and correspondence relative to the sculpture “Arrowed 
Death” by John Terkin, together with photographs of the sculpture. 
These papers relate to a National Park Service official’s suggestion 
that the sculpture be acquired for the Bandelier National Monument. 


THOMPSON, ALBERT W. Manuscripts. 

2 file boxes. 

Manuscripts of “The Story of Black Jack Ketchum” and “Clay Allison, 

Extinguisher of Bad Men”; correspondence; photographs; and news- 

paper clippings. 

TRUJILLO, JOHN M., collector. Photographs of Deming, N. M., Area, ca. 
1918. 

1 folder. (8 photographs) 

Eight photographs of the Deming, New Mexico, area including photo- 

graphs of Camp Cody, ca. 1918. 
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U. S. BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, collector. Papers relating to New 
Mezico Land Grants. 
65 reels. Microfilms of the original documents in the office of the Bureau 
of Land Management in Santa Fe. 
These papers, filmed by the University of New Mexico Library, were 
assembled in the late nineteenth century by various government agen- 
cies in conjunction with the legal processes necessary to establish 
recognition of Spanish and Mexican land grants in New Mexico as 
required by the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. They fall into four 
major categories: (1) Documents described in Volume I of Ralph E. 
Twitchell’s, Spanish Archives of New Mexico (Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 
The Torch Press, 1914), which includes many documents relating to 
land grants to the Pueblo Indians; (2) Various indexes and record 
books kept prior to the establishment of the office of the Sirveyor- 
General including the index to Spanish and Mexican documents kept 
by Donaciano Vigil and the books in which land titles were recorded 
in accordance with the provisions of the Kearny Code; (3) Records of 
the office of the Surveyor-General for New Mexico—grant dockets, 
records of cases presented for adjudication, letters sent, letters re- 
ceived, etc.; (4) Records of the U. S. Court of Private Land Claims— 
dockets, records of cases brought before the court, journals, vacation 
minute books, etc. 
The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo of 1848 left the United States with 
a land problem of considerable magnitude for according to the terms 
of the treaty the United States agreed to recognize land grants made 
by Spain and Mexico in the ceded area. In order to process the various 
claims made in connection with these grants, the office of U. S. Sur- 
veyor-General for New Mexico was created on 22 July 1854. The 
Surveyor-General working under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior reviewed evidence and recommended confirmation to Congress. 
In time the Surveyor-General system was discarded and on 3 March 
1891 the Court of Private Land Claims was created by Congress. This 
court consisting of five judges had jurisdiction over New Mexico. Colo- 
rado and Arizona. It passed upon petitions asking confirmation of land 
with titles delivered from Spanish or Mexican grants. Appeals to the 
Supreme Court were allowed. The Court heard some 301 petitions deal- 
ing with 34,653,340 acres. Two thirds of the petitions were rejected. 
Seventy-five claims were allowed. These claims totaled some 1,934,986 
acres. 


U. S. GENERAL LAND OFFICE. Grant, 1838. 

1 folder. . 

Grant of land to Ezra L. Mason according to the provisions of an Act 
of Congress of April, 1820—“An act making further provision for the 
sale of the Public Lands.” Dated 5 September 1838. Signed by Martin 
Van Buren. 
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U. S. GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEYS WEST OF THE 100TH MERIDIAN. Field Books, 
1873-1879. 
53 volumes. 
Field books recording meteorological and other data primarily in New 
Mexico. Meteorological records, (6 volumes); Triangulation (5 vol- 
umes) ; Odometer (5 volumes); Astronomical Dept. (8 volumes) ; Ob- 
servations for latitude (3 volumes); Computations of distances (9 
volumes); Sextant observations (5 volumes); Computations of areas 
of economical features (1 volume) ; Computations of latitudes and de- 
partures of topographical meanders (10 volumes); Transcripts from 
field meteorological record (1 volume). 
See: U. S. Geographical surveys west of the one hundredth meridian, 
Report upon United States Geographical surveys west of the one hun- 
dredth meridian, in charge of First Lieut. Geo. M. Wheeler... 
(Washington: Govt. Prt. Office, 1875-89) 


U. S. PUEBLO LANDS BOARD. Reports relating to the Laguna Indian 
Pueblo. 

1 folder. 

Typed copies of the original reports on file in the office of the Cadastral 
Engineer in Santa Fe, New Mexico. (1) “Documentary evidence in 
reference to the Laguna Indian Pueblo.” [31 pages] (2) “Pueblo of 
Laguna. Report of the Pueblo Lands Board making recommendations 
to the Secretary of the Interior for compensation to non-Indian claim- 
ants under Section 7 of the Act of June 7, 1924.” Santa Fe, 5 December 
1931. [3 pages] 


U. S. SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM. New Mexico Draft Board Records, 
World War I. : 

1 carton. 

Photoprint copies of selected records of New Mexico draft boards, 

World War I, arranged by counties. The records consist primarily of 

lists of names of men to be called up for duty. 


U. S. WAR DEPARTMENT. Office of the Quartermaster. Records, 1860-1886. 
1 folder. 

Photoprints of contracts between the U. S. Army Quartermaster and 
various parties in New Mexico (e.g. Charles Ilfeld, M. Brunswick, 
W. H. Chick) for the provision of food, transportation, coal, etc., ca. 
1860-1886. The originals are in the National Archives, Washington, 
D.C. 


WROTH, JAMES S., collector. Photographs, ca. 1880-1900. 

1 carton. 

Photographs dealing primarily with the Atlantic and Pacific Railway 
begun in Albuquerque in 1880 and completed prior to 1900 in Los 
Angeles, California. It later became part of the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe. 
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The Territorial Post Offices of New Mexico* 


This is a compilation of various official and unofficial rec- 
ords. Dates of establishment, discontinuance, and re-estab- 
lishment are given together with name changes, chronological 
county location, and the name of the first postmaster. This 
listing covers the period up to January 6, 1912. In some cases 
(not all) the year of discontinuance after this period is 
shown. 

The source of this information was primarily the Records 
of Postmaster Appointments now in the vaults of the Na- 
tional Archives. Various official and unofficial lists of post 
offices in the Library of Congress and elsewhere were used 
as supplementary references. The primary source records 
are in manuscript. Since some of the entries are poorly writ- 
ten and some are badly faded, the spelling of postmaster 
names may occasionally be in error. 

The date of establishment given is the date of appoint- 
ment of the first postmaster. The actual date of commencing 
business is not known in most cases, but there is no evidence 
from any office that this date is earlier than the one given. 
The various records indicate that from one to six months is 
the usual elapsed time between postmaster appointment and 
the opening of the post office. A date of establishment involv- 
ing « change of name is believed to be reasonably accurate. 
No covers are known where the old name was used after the 
date of name change, although it is possible that some may 
exist. 

Many appointments of postmasters were made to offices 
that were never in operation. Known cases have not been in- 
cluded in the listing except in the few cases where they ap- 
pear in postal guides. These are noted as “never in opera- 
tion.”’ As far as is known, all other post offices listed actually 
existed, although several are questionable, and it is quite pos- 
sible that no mail ever originated from some of these. It is 
hoped that this will be confirmed by future research. 

In general, none of the records available can be consid- 
ered as a completely accurate source. Some records are be- 
~~ * Copyright 1958 by Sheldon H. Dike, 1611 Bayita Lane NW—Albuquerque, N. M. 
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lieved to be more reliable than others. For example, the 
Postmaster Appointment Records and the Postal Guides after 
1875 are felt to contain more reliable data than that presented 
in the U. S. Registers. Post office listings published prior to 
1875 are not always correct. Unfortunately almost all other 
post office records prior to 1914, including those showing 
postal receipts, etc., were destroyed some years ago by Con- 
gressional order. 

It should be mentioned that a change of name sometimes 
included a shift in location. The distances involved were 
usually only a few miles. The largest such location shift oc- 
cured when Tucson was changed to Fort Buchanan. 

Post office names sometimes differed from the name lo- 
cally in use by the community. Difference in spelling some- 
times occurred between the official post office version and that 
used in the postmark. Some of these were errors in making 
up the postmark which were later corrected (e.g., Cerrillas 
for Cerrillos, Cimmaron for Cimarron). Some were inten- 
tional, such as Hillsboro for Hillsborough, and Fernando de 
Taos for Fernandez de Taos. In both of these latter cases no 
official name change was made. Similarly the post office at 
Las Cruces was originally established as Las Cruzces. In the 
early 60’s the “z” was dropped, but no official change was 
made in the spelling. In several cases official changes in spell- 
ing were made, such as Angle to Engle, Cribbensville to Crib- 
benville, Greenville to Grenville, Montecillo to Monticello, 
Ryado to Rayado, Sebolla to Cebolla, etc. In addition there 
were a number of changes from two words to one word. This 
may have been the result of a P. O. Department request since 
all such changes were made in 1895. Those whose names were 
combined to form one word were Casa Salazar, Juan Tafoya, 
La Joya, La Plata, Las Colonias, Pine Spring, and Pinos 
Wells. 

As was the case in other territories, post offices were es- 
tablished in New Mexico Territory which were never within 
its boundaries. Examples are Frontero (Frontera) and San 
Elizario (both always in Texas). In a few cases offices which 
were in New Mexico were established in neighboring 
territories. 
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This listing contains 1178 post offices. One of these 
(Brown) is known never to have been in operation; a few 
others are questionable. Not included are 60 other offices 
which were never in operation. All changes of name, includ- 
ing official changes in spelling, are listea as different post 
offices. A re-establishment: under a previous name after a 
name change is considered as a new post office. (Example: 
Tucson was changed to Fort Buchanan in June 1857. A post 
office was later established at Tucson in November 1857. 
Hence Tucson is listed twice.) A re-establishment in the same 
location without an intervening name change is not counted 
as a different post office. 

There were 10 post offices in what is now Arizona. These 
were Arizona, Casa Blanca, Colorado City, Fort Buchanan, 
Fort Defiance, Gila City, Maricopa, Pima Village, Tubac, and 
Tucson. (There were 11 under the listing rules, since Tucson 
is listed twice, but geographically there were 9, since Arizona 
was a name change from Colorado City.) Tucson and Pima 
Village continued without interruption as post offices in Ari- 
zona Territory. 

Prior to the coming of the railroad to New Mexico in 1879, 
there had been 151 post offices. At the time of statehood estab- 
lishment on January 6, 1912, there were 634 post offices. (As 
of July 1, 1957, there were 418 post offices.) 

The following county abbreviations are used in the 
listing: 


Bern—Bernalillo Sand—-Sandoval 
Chav—Chaves S. J—San Juan 
Colf—Colfax S. M.—San Miguel 
D. A.—Dona Ana S. A.—Santa Ana 
Guad—Guadalupe S. F.—Santa Fe 

L. W.—Leonard Wood S’ra—Sierra 
Linc—Lincoln Soc—Socorro 
McK—McKinley Torr—Torrance 
R. A.—Rio Arriba Val—Valencia 


Roos—Roosevelt Sheldon H. Dike 
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Book Reviews 


Major General James Henry Carleton, 1814-1873, Western 
Frontier Dragoon. By Aurora Hunt. Frontier Military 
Series, Volume II. Glendale, California: The Arthur H. 
Clark Company, 1958. $10. 


James Henry Carleton was a figure of some importance 
and wide experience in the mid-nineteenth-century West. He 
served with distinction in northern Mexico in the Mexican 
War. Previous to and following this Carleton served at many 
frontier posts, performed escort duty along the Santa Fe 
Trail and engaged in operations against Indians. During 
the Civil War Carleton commanded the “column” of Califor- 
nia volunteers which helped keep New Mexico secure from 
possible Confederate re-entry after the South’s first invasion 
failed, and he himself served as military commander in New 
Mexico, 1862-1866. He wrote a book on the Battle of Buena 
Vista and reports (among others) on the ruins of Abo and 
Gran Quivira and on the Mountain Meadows Massacre, all 
important in various ways. 

Miss Hunt had the opportunity to make an outstanding 
contribution in this volume, but did not succeed ; she does too 
much in some respects and not enough in others. Her inclina- 
tions as a genealogist are manifest in her attention to “The 
Notable Carleton Family” (first chapter) and in sentimental 
remarks in the text. In the final chapter, however, she dis- 
poses of Carleton’s last years very summarily, seemingly in 
haste to enlarge on the attainments of Carleton’s older son, 
Henry Guy Carleton. The son should have been relegated to a 
footnote or appendix along with much other marginal and 
irrelevant material in this book; Carleton’s last six years de- 
served thorough investigation by the author, but material in 
the National Archives and in contemporary newspapers was 
not adequately utilized. Research was also superficial in many 
other instances. 

Author and publisher must share responsibility for 
smaller flaws: fifty-five by actual count in one reading. These 
flaws range from typographical errors and misspellings 
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(especially of Spanish names) to the omission of words and 
misuse of titles, and mistakes of historical fact. The prohibi- 
tion movement did not begin in Maine in 1851 (p. 126). The 
Mormon Battalion did not fight battles in a military sense, 
not even one, en route to California or in California (p. 182). 
Arizona did not become “an integral part of the Territory of 
New Mexico” by the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo or any 
other treaty (p. 223). Carleton could not have crossed the 
Jornada del Muerto “in the late afternoon sun” in his life- 
time (p. 237). This reviewer knows of no claims made by 
Texas to Arizona or the Gadsden Purchase area prior to the 
Civil War (p. 253). 

If there are advantages in having a person of no military 
experience write about military affairs, they do not appear in 
this book. Miss Hunt errs several times as to Carleton’s rank, 
evidently does not understand the technicality of brevet rank, 
and confuses a court-martial and a court of inquiry (pp. 164n, 
203, 204, 158n, 122). By contrast with Miss Hunt’s earlier 
and better book on The Army of the Pacific, the publisher 
has reverted generally to more orthodox practices in capi- 
talization, but unfortunately has abandoned diacritical marks 
in Spanish words (except p. 329). The fifty-five flaws do not 
include any instances of omission of diacritical marks, but 
do include misspellings of these words: Matamoros, Mon- 
terrey, Mescalero, Manzano, Picacho, Saltillo, Pimas, Dolores, 
Tijeras and Loretto (pp. 96, 99, 143, 147, 214, 216, 263, 264, 
291, 338). 

The book is described by the publisher as “refreshingly 
readable.” This reviewer sees no justification for this state- 
ment. The text is marred by poor organization and clumsy 
transitions, much awkward sentence structure and poor 
word choice, as well as non sequiturs, redundancies and pro- 
nouns with doubtful antecedents. There are five maps, dim 
and apparently mostly reduced in size from the originals, 
with the result that they are unreadable to a considerable 
extent. The clearest map is of the “South part of Cumberland 
County, England, showing Carleton Hall.” No “refreshing” 
reading is to be had in the erratic footnotes, but instead, 
glaring omissions and many inconsistencies. 
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Anyone who pays ten dollars for this book will likely feel 
that the State of California owes him a partial refund if he 
reads the chapter entitled, “An Unpaid Debt and White 
Crosses Marked ‘Unknown.’” Carleton is used as a spring- 
board for a plunge into a pool of polemic: a denunciation of 
the federal government, and especially the “defamatory pro- 
nouncement” of the United States Court of Claims of March 
1954 which repudiated California’s $7-14 million claim based 
on certain Civil War expenditures. Miss Hunt goes into much 
detail in this matter, summarizing legal briefs with obvious 
partiality and supporting herself with both Shakespeare and 
the Bible. 


Texas Western College JOHN BLOOM 


Owen Wister Out West: His Journals and Letters. Edited by 
Fanny Kemble Wister. University of Chicago Press. 
Pp. xix, 269. Index, ill. $5.00. 


The Journals are those Owen Wister wrote on fifteen trips 
to the West from 1885 until The Virginian was published in 
1902. The Letters, largely to his mother, are interspersed 
here and there and, edited to contain only western materials, 
assist in showing the development of Wister’s thinking about 
the West. 

The Journals, unknown to his family until long after his 
death, were begun merely as the jottings of an impressionable 
young man of twenty-five. As his interest in a literary career 
grew, they became more detailed to include impressions, char- 
acter sketches, anecdotes, geography and incidents of sight 
and sound of value in writing. Observations are penetrating 
and frank. Some communities will treasure the record, others 
will try to forget it. 

Although Wister traveled the West from Washington to 
Texas, Wyoming (the Wind River and Fort Washakie area 
particularly) was his favorite retreat. He was restored in 
spirit and body by the high plains and their characteristic 
“light that never was on land or sea, except in Wyoming.” 
Arizona and the Southwest eventually also had a strong pull 
for him. 
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These Journals, linked with Wister’s western stories, 
provide an important strand in the evolution of the western 
theme in American literature. Six years after his first trip 
Wister came to sense the significance of the West, and to love 
it to the extent that he wrote in his 1891 diary: “Did I be- 
lieve in the efficacy of prayer, I should petition to be the hand 
that once for all chronicled and laid bare the virtues and vices 
of this extraordinary phase of social progress.” In The 
Virginian and his Harper’s articles, Wister did much to make 
the American cowboy a distinctive person of a stature he 
had not achieved before—and seldom since. 

Edited skillfully by his daughter, who contributes short 
unifying essays, the book also serves as a biographical sketch 
of Wister. Here is chronicled the remarkable feat of a sensi- 
tive young man of wealth and family, a music major in 
Harvard, who at age twenty-two won praise from Franz 
Liszt both for his music and his French, winning the confi- 
dence of the western cowboy and the frontier military man. 
Oddly enough, Owen Wister and Theodore Roosevelt, both 
of whom did much to win recognition for the West as a theme 
for literature, were college mates and life-long friends. 

The University of Chicago Press is to be congratulated 
upon this publication which is important both to the history 
and the literature of the western movement, and in its own 
right an interesting and highly readable book. 


Montana State College MERRILL G. BURLINGAME 


Mr. Hunt and the Fabulous Plan. By Cecil Pearl Dryden. 
Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1958. Pp. 343. 
$5.00. 


On March 12, 1811, seven years after the Lewis and Clark 
expedition, Wilson Price Hunt accompanied by fifty-six men, 
one woman and two children launched their boats in the 
Missouri River at St. Louis for the infant settlement of 
Astoria. 

Mr. Hunt and the Fabulous Plan is a fictionized narrative 
of the Hunt journey and John Jacob Astor’s scheme for a fur 
trade empire in the Pacific Northwest. Initially the Hunt 
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party had intended to follow closely the Lewis and Clark 
Trail. However, when the Astorians arrived at an Aricara 
village, four hundred fifty miles up the Missouri, reports of 
Indian hostilities on up the river thwarted their original plan. 

Exchanging their boats for horses at the Aricara villages, 
the party proceeded in a southwest direction across present- 
day South Dakota, Montana and Wyoming. They followed 
the Big Horn River to the Wind River, crossing Union Pass 
to the Green River. They rested a short time at Andrew 
Henry’s Fort on the north fork of the Snake. Foolishly 
abandoning their horses, they set off on a turbulent, gruelling, 
portage-filled voyage down the Snake. The main party divided 
into two groups, traveling down opposite sides of the river. 
Finally on May 11, 1812, the last group of Hunt’s party ar- 
rived at Astoria. Wilson Hunt wrote with some emotion in the 
end of his diary, “It was a very real pleasure for travellers 
harrassed by fatigue to rest in quiet and be surrounded by 
friends after so long a journey in the midst of savages of 
whom it is always prudent to be wary.” 

Seldom in the annals of American exploration has there 
been such an ill-planned expedition. One of the intriguing 
enigmas of w<stern history is why the normally astute Astor 
chose Wilsor *’. Hunt as leader for such a project. His previ- 
ous occupaticn as a St. Louis merchant hardly qualified him 
to lead the party. Vacillation and poor judgment were in 
evidence in Hunt’s leadership, not only on the journey, but 
also in his tenure as “resident agent” on the Pacific coast. 

Miss Dryden’s fictionized account may be of interest to 
some general readers, but it will not intrigue the specialist in 
Western History. In the main her historical research has been 
sound but evidently uninspired, as there has been little at- 
tempt to present new material. 

Her interpretations of the motives of Duncan MacDougall 
and Donald McKenzie in negotiating the sale of Astoria is 
more reliable than many previous explanations. W. J. Ghent, 
for instance, would have one believe that MacDougall was 
in collusion with the North West Company—a thesis that 
has become discounted most recently by Dorothy Johansen 
and Charles Gates in their Empire of the Columbia. 
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Judged as a piece of fiction, Miss Dryden’s book is a rather 
undistinguished performance. Her narrative lags in a number 
of places, especially when she is relating the vicissitudes of 
Wilson P. Hunt at Astoria. 


University of Wyoming GENE M. GRESSLEY 


Then Came the Railroads: The Century from Steam to Diesel 
in the Southwest. By Ira G. Clark. Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1958. Pp. xv, 336. Maps, ill., bibliog., 
index. $5.75. 


The literature of American railroads is filled with his- 
tories of individual lines, and with various popular and more 
general treatments of railroading on a national scale, but 
there are available few regional studies depicting the in- 
fluence of rails upon the development of any of our economic 
empires. There is a reason for this. To study the growth and 
adventures of any given line is in itself a task of frustrating 
complexities, involving a kncewledge of economics, statistics, 
law, engineering, human relations and a transportation vo- 
cabulary. The story of a single road is filled with numerous 
side-tracks, inter-relationships, and off-beat aspects, tantaliz- 
ing and inviting, yet filled with all manner of derail pos- 
sibilities that constantly threaten the author. The easiest way 
to avoid these pitfalls is to take the high road, and to write 
in terms so broad and so general as to keep from slipping 
beneath the surface. This diminishes the necessity of dealing 
with annoying details. The middle road, that of trying to 
show the impact of various railroads on a section of the 
country, as Clark does in this volume, is the most difficult, and 
offers the most problems and the fewest rewards of writing 
railroad history. 

Then Came the Railroads has the feel of a large book that 
has been cut mercilessly to get it into the size package the 
publisher’s customers can afford to buy. It might have been 
better if Dr. Clark had not tried to include so much at the 
outset. While it is more than commendable that he is fully 
aware of the necessity of treating such things as the growth 
of western towns, of the burgeoning economy of the country, 
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of the people who became users of the railroads, some of the 
chapters are so sketchy that they might well have been 
omitted, yielding space to other aspects of the story. The 
chapter entitled “Buffalo Hunters, Cowmen, and Farmers” 
is singled out as a case in point. And while the reviewer is 
engaged in criticism, it might be mentioned that a glaring 
deficiency of the book lies in its photographs, most of which 
represent the worst examples of railroad publicity depart- 
ment offerings. 

The author has relied very heavily upon statistical 
sources. A quick glance at the notes will show a heavy propor- 
tion of references to Interstate Commerce Commission Valu- 
ation Reports, census figures and Congressional documents. 
The result is the usual difficulty of assimilation and a tend- 
ency to list, enumerate, and specify. The harvest is a large 
crop of names, places and dates. From time to time the 
lengthy names of railroads and their terminal points fall so 
thick and fast before the reader’s eyes that he is almost over- 
come by a desire to flee back into the canal boat and Conestoga 
Wagon days. This state of affairs derives from no malicious 
intent upon the part of the author. He is caught in the cross- 
fire of criticism by the general reader who would prefer to 
click over the rails in relaxed reading con:fort, and the rail- 
road fan, who tyrannically demands a complete account of 
every line, branch, spur and side-track. It is one of the oc- 
cupational hazards of writing institutional history, the 
dubious reward for which is “damned if you do and damned 
if you don’t,” including a stand at the pillory while reviewers 
who could do no better themselves torment him who has 
labored long and hard to put together an enormously difficult 
story. 


University of Colorado ROBERT G. ATHEARN 


Pawnee Bill. By Glenn Shirley. Albuquerque: University of 
New Mexico Press, 1958. Pp. 256. $5.00. 


In recent years a spate of frontier biographies has inun- 
dated the readers and collectors of western Americana. Many 
of these have been mere rehashes of old subjects under new 
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or lurid titles and without claim to truth or honest endeavor. 

Pawnee Bill is very definitely not one of these. 

Glenn Shirley in his latest book has approached the sub- 
ject of one of the last of the old plainsmen with sincerity 
and honesty. His scholarly research is evident in his com- 
prehensive bibliography. He names personages, dates and 
places without resorting to the circa subterfuge. 

In spite of the fact that interest centers upon Gordon 
William Lillie whose life embodied more closely packed ad- 
venture and drama than any of his contemporaries, the pages 
are replete with the running biographies of such men as 
Buffalo Bill, David L. Payne, Nate Salsbury and others. 

Major Gordon Lillie was an unusual man in the closing 
years of the old frontier. Unlike his boyhood idol and later 
business partner, Buffalo Bill Cody, Lillie kept his feet upon 
the ground. He survived the vicissitudes of:circus life and 
managed to retire with a whole skin. Unlike Buffalo Bill who 
was a poor business man, or as Lillie characterized the old 
showman, “Time smooths everything. Buffalo Bill died my 
friend. He was just an irresponsible boy,” Major Lillie’s 
dream of salvaging the buffalo became a reality. Pawnee Bill 
was never remembered as an Indian killer. He saw his friends 
the Pawnee as they were, men worthy of respect and 
friendship. 

As a showman, business man, stock raiser and banker, 
Pawnee Bill had no equal. Even with business reverses and 
the irresponsibilities of his partner, Lillie seems to have held 
no grudges. 

How history will evaluate Pawnee Bill is difficult to pre- 
dict. Certainly in the make believe world of show business 
he has left ineradicable footsteps with his success in man- 
aging the last of the great “Bill shows.” 

It may be that at some future date a silly-looking Holly- 
wood character with a wisp of flowing silk scarf tied under 
one ear and wearing a factory moulded cow boy hat, boasting 
two huge six guns and a gaudy shirt, boots and pants, will 
usurp the name and fame of Pawnee Bill. That is to be ex- 
pected. Already the rising clouds of taurine dust stirred up 
in the TV corral by synthetic Kit Carsons, noted Indian chiefs 
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and frontier characters in general have tended to becloud 
and besmirch the names and fame of the originals. Let us 
hope this will not happen to Pawnee Bill. 

In reading Glenn Shirley’s biography of this remarkable 
man one is always conscious of the fact that here, in spite of 
the usual gaudy trappings of the circus of a bygone era, is 
the life drama of more than just a poseur in buckskins. 

Pawnee Bill lived well into our own times, and when he 
died at his beloved Buffalo Ranch, February 3, 1942, at the 
age of eighty-two, there passed one of the last real makers 
of the old west. Today he sleeps peacefully in Highland ceme- 
tery, Oklahoma, beside the bodies of May, his wife of half 
a century, and Billy, his little son who never grew up. 


1680 E. Loma Alta Dr., Altadena, Calif. 
ARTHUR WOODWARD 
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